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“A Message to Garcia” 
An Editorial 


ORTY years ago a man named 
Elbert Hubbard sat down after 
supper and wrote in a single hour 
a 1500-word editorial for a little 
i} magazine called The Philistine 
4 which he edited and published. He 
@ didn’t think much of it—didn’t even 
give ita name. But orders began 
to come in for extra copies, a dozen, a hundred, a 
thousand. A railroad president telegraphed for 
permission to print it in a booklet and was soon 
giving it away in half million lots. It was re- 
printed in over two hundred magazines and news- 
papers, and translated into all written languages. 
It was given to every Russian soldier during the 
Russo-Japanese War, and the Japanese found it 
in the possession of prisoners they captured. By 
order of the Mikado it was translated into Japanese 
and a copy included in the kit of every Japanese 
government employee, soldier or civilian! Prob- 
ably your father or your grandfather read this 
fabulous essay, and just as probably, you haven't. 
For Elbert Hubbard went down with the Lusitania, 
and today he is scarcely remembered except as a 
sort of long-haired genius who wore Windsor ties, 
made artcraft pottery and printing, and lectured 
to Rotary Clubs—the Eddie Guest of his day. 
But maybe you saw a movie a year or two ago 
which revived the name of Elbert Hubbard’s best- 
known work—A Message to Garcia. Who was 
Garcia, and what was the message that rang around 
the earth? Well, Garcia was the commanding 
general of the Cuban rebels during the Spanish- 
American War. With the Spanish in control of 
Santiago and most of Cuba, it became necessary for 
the American forces to cooperate with the insur- 
gents. President McKinley needed to send an 
urgent message to the Cuban leader, who was with 
his troops somewhere in the mountain fastness of 





the interior. Who could do it? The Military In- 
telligence Bureau in Washington said: “There is 
a young lieutenant named Rowan who will carry 
it for you.” “Send him!” said the President. 

Lieutenant Rowan took the letter sealed in an 
oilskin pouch over his heart; in four days landed 
on the coast of Cuba from an open boat, was met 
by a few Cuban patriots, and disappeared alone 
and on foot into the hostile and unknown jungle. 
In three weeks he came out on the other side of 
the island, having met Garcia and delivered the 
message. That’s all. 

Here was a man, said Elbert Hubbard, who was 
entrusted with a certain responsibility. Rowan 
didn’t ask foolish questions. He just went ahead 
and did the job quietly, quickly, and efficiently, 
in spite of hell and high water. And to Hubbard's 
mind, Rowan was the real hero of the Cuban War— 
“a man whose form should be cast in deathless 
bronze and the statue placed in every college of 
the land.” 

“Slipshod imbecility, foolish inattention, dowdy 
indifference, and half-hearted work,” said Hubbard, 
“are too often the rule. Civilization is one long 
search for just such individuals (as Rowan). Any- 
thing such a man asks shall be granted. He is 
wanted in every city, town and village—in every 
office, shop, store, and factory. The world cries 
out for such; he is needed and needed badly—the 
man who can Carry a Message to Garcia!” 

Times change, and social needs, and the problems 
which men face. But the sense of responsibility 
is never a drug on the market. Whether it’s a war, 
or a legislative campaign, writing a term report or 
organizing a club, getting a job or designing a sky- 
scraper or flying the Atlantic, the boy or girl who 
follows through grows up into the man or woman 
who can be relied on. For they are the mortar 
that holds together the masonry of the world. 
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THE 
SNOB 


A Story by 
Morley 
Callaghan 


department store that John Har- 

court, the student, caught a 
glimpse of his father. At first he could 
not be sure in the crowd that pushed 
along the aisle, but there was some- 
thing about the color of the back of 
the elderly man’s neck, something 
about the faded felt hat, that he knew 
very well. Harcourt was standing 
with the girl he loved, buying a book 
for her. All afternoon he had been 
talking to her, eagerly, but with an 
anxious diffidence, as if there still re- 
mained in him an innocent wonder 
that she should be delighted to be 
with him. From underneath her 
wide-brimmed straw hat, her face, so 
fair and beautifully strong with its 
expression of cool independence, kept 
turning up to him and sometimes 
smiled at what he said. That was the 
way they always talked, never daring 
to show much full, strong feeling. 
Harcourt had just bought the book, 
and had reached into his pocket for 
the money with a free, ready gesture 
to make it appear that he was accus- 
tomed to buying books for young 
ladies, when the white-haired man in 
the faded felt hat, at the other end 
of the counter, turned half toward 
him, and Harcourt knew he was 
standing only a few feet away from 
his father. 

The young man’s easy words trailed 
away and his voice became little 
more than a whisper, as if he were 
afraid that everyone in the store 
might recognize it. There was rising 
in him a dreadful uneasiness; some- 
thing very precious that he wanted to 
hold seemed close to destruction. His 
father, standing at the end of the 
bargain counter, was planted square- 
ly on his two feet, turning a book 
over thoughtfully in his hands. Then 
he took out his glasses from an old, 
worn leather case and adjusted them 
on the end of his nose, looking down 


L: WAS at the book counter in the 
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over them at the book. His coat was 
thrown open, two buttons on his vest 
were undone, his gray hair was too 
long, and in his rather shabby clothes 
he looked very much like a working- 
man, a carpenter perhaps. Such a re- 
sentment rose in young Harcourt that 
he wanted to cry out bitterly, “Why 
does he dress as if he never owned a 
decent suit in his life? He doesn’t 
care what the whole world thinks of 
him. He never did. I’ve told him a 
hundred times he ought to wear his 
good clothes when he goes out. 
Mother’s told him the same thing. He 
just laughs. And now Grace may see 
him. Grace will meet him.” 

So young Harcourt stood still, with 
his head down, feeling that something 
very painful was impending. Once he 
looked anxiously at Grace, who had 
turned to the bargain counter. Among 
those people drifting aimlessly by 
with hot red faces, getting in each 
other’s way, using their elbows but 
keeping their faces detached and 
wooden, she looked tall and splen- 
didly alone. She was so sure of her- 
self, her relation to the people in the 
aisles, the clerks behind the coun- 
ters, the books on the shelves, and 
everything around her. Still keeping 
his head down and moving close, he 
whispered uneasily, “Let’s go and 
have tea somewhere, Grace.” 

“In a minute, dear,” she said. 

“Let’s go now.” 

“In just a minute, dear,” 
peated absently. 

“There’s not a breath of air in here. 
Let’s go now.” 

“What makes you so impatient?” 


she re- 


“Once he looked up with a vague, side- 
long glance, but his father, red-faced 
and happy, was still reading the book.” 


“There’s nothing but old books on 
that counter.” 

“There may be something here I’ve 
wanted all my life,” she said, smiling 
at him brightly and not noticing the 
uneasiness in his face. 

So Harcourt had to move slowly 
behind her, getting closer to his 
father all the time. He could feel the 
space that separated them narrowing. 
Once he looked up with a vague, 
sidelong glance. But his father, red- 
faced and happy, was still reading the 
book, only now there was a medita- 
tive expression on his face, as if 
something in the book had stirred 
him and he intended to stay there 
reading for some time. 

Old Harcourt had lots of time to 
amuse himself, because he was on a 
pension after working hard all his 
life. He had sent John to the uni- 
versity and he was eager to have him 
distinguish himself. Every night when 
John came home, whether it was 
early or late, he used to go into his 
father’s and mother’s bedroom and 
turn on the light and talk to them 
about the interesting things that had 
happened to him during the day. 
They listened and shared this new 
world with him. They both sat up in 
their night clothes and, while his 
mother asked all the questions, his 
father listened attentively with his 
head cocked on one side and a smile 
or a frown on his face. The memory 
of all this was in John now, and 
there was also a desperate longing 
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and a pain within him growing harder 
to bear as he glanced fearfully at his 
father, but he thought stubbornly, “I 
can’t introduce him. It’ll be easier for 
everybody if he doesn’t see us. I’m 
not ashamed. But it will be easier. 
It’ll be more sensible. It'll only em- 
barrass him to see Grace.” By this 
time he knew he was ashamed, but 
he felt that his shame was justified, 
for Grace’s father had the smooth, 
confident manner of a man who had 
lived all his life among people who 
were rich and sure of themselves. 
Often when he had been in Grace’s 
home talking politely to her mother, 
John had kept on thinking of the 
plainness of his own home and of his 
parents’ laughing, good-natured un- 
tidiness, and he resolved desperately 
that he must make Grace’s people 
admire him. 

He looked up cautiously, for they 
were about eight feet away from his 
father, but at that moment his father, 
too, looked up and John’s glance 
shifted swiftly far over the aisle, over 
the counters, seeing nothing. As his 
father’s blue, calm eyes stared stead- 
ily over the glasses, there’ was an 
instant when their glances might 
have met. Neither one could have 
been certain, yet John, as he turned 
away and began to talk hurriedly to 
Grace, knew surely that his father 
had seen him. He knew it by the 
steady calmness in his father’s blue 
eyes. John’s shame grew, and then 
humiliation sickened him as he waited 
and did nothing. 

His father turned away, going down 
the aisle, walking erectly in his shabby 
clothes, his shoulders very straight, 
never once looking back. His father 
would walk slowly along the street, 
he knew, with that meditative ex- 
pression deepening and _ becoming 
grave. 

Young Harcourt stood beside Grace, 
brushing against her soft shoulder, 
and made faintly aware again of the 
delicate scent she used. There, so 
close beside him, she was holding 
within her everything he wanted to 
reach out for, only now he felt a 
sharp hostility that made him sullen 
and silent. 

“You were right, John,” she was 
drawling in her soft voice. “It does 
get unbearable in here on a hot day. 
Do let’s go now. Have you ever no- 
ticed that department stores after a 
time can make you really hate peo- 
ple?” But she smiled when she spoke, 
so he might see that she really hated 
no one. 

“You don’t like people, do you?” he 
said sharply. 

“People? What people? What do 
you mean?” 

“I mean,” he went on irritably, 
“you don’t like the kind of people 
you bump into here, for example.” 
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MORLEY CALLAGHAN 


ORLEY CALLAGHAN has won for 

N himself the reputation of being 
Canada’s most promising writer. He 
is a native of Toronto, where he went 
to school (St. Michael’s College of the 
University of Toronto), and where he 
also was admitted to the Canadian Bar. 
Callaghan, because he was a husky young 
man, and because he was Irish, loved 
athletics—while he was in school he 
boxed, played football, pitched for the 
baseball team. At college he was in- 
terested in public speaking and debating 
and (the Irish touch again) won a debate 
on free speech. He met Ernest Heming- 
way when they were both working on 
the Toronto Daily Star, and Mr. Heming- 
way, who has an eye for budding 
authors, encouraged Callaghan to write. 
Morley Callaghan’s first stories were 
published in Europe—in the “experimen- 
tal” magazines, This Quarter and Tran- 
sition (both published in Paris by Amer- 
icans); and in Ezra Pound’s periodical, 
The Exile, edited in Italy. He next ap- 
peared in The American Caravan. All 
this attracted the attention of American 
publishers and shortly Scribner’s pub- 
lished two of Callaghan’s short stories— 
the first to appear in America. Then came 


a string of novels and short stories, 
among them Strange Fugitive, A Native 
Argosy, It’s Never Over, and his most 
important novel, They Shall Inherit The 
Earth. Mr. Callaghan’s newest book is 
Now That April’s Here, published last 
fall by Random House. It is a collection 
of thirty-five short stories. “The Snob,” 
which we are reprinting for you this 
week, is one of them. 


When this last book came out critics 
compared him with the young man who 
had encouraged him in Toronto. Morley 
Callaghan is now recognized as an im- 
portant writer in our contemporary 
world. Here’s what the New York Times 
Book Review said in part: “Mr. Calla- 
ghan’s methods are nearest those of 
Hemingway and Caldwell and others 
who work in spare, intense Svunds and 
who. get most of their effects by impli- 
cation. But he is never as emotionally 
blunt and harsh and violent as those 
whom he resembles in pure matters of 
style. He chooses illuminating incidents 
and interprets them simply, choosing 
only the essential moments, but it is 
only necessary to contrast such stories 
as Hemingway’s “The Killers” and Cald- 
well’s “The Negro in the Well” with any 
in the present collection to realize that 
the bare, dry simplicity of these two 
Americans is startlingly unlike the lyrical 
inferences and sympathy of Callaghan. 


“In the first place, Mr. Callaghan is 
genuinely interested in holding up to 
view all the small, human relationships 
that get blurred irrationally because two 
people who love each other dearly are 
unable to be articulate or honest at the 
moment when situations are saved. Hav- 
ing seen such incidents and understood 
them, he records them with compassion 
and his tender insight is more reward- 
ing than the raw ability of Hemingway 
to make us see and feel without any 
hint of anything as spiritual as com- 
passion. . . . Put Mr. Callaghan on your 
must list, for he has something to say 
and he is rapidly finding out how to 
say it.” 





“Not especially. Who does? What 
are you talking about?” 

“Anybody could see you don’t,” he 
said recklessly, full of a savage eager- 
ness to hurt her. “I say you don’t 
like simple, honest people, the kind 
of people you meet all over the city.” 
He blurted the words out as if he 
wanted to shake her, but he was 
longing to say, “You wouldn’t like 
my family. Why couldn’t I take you 
home to have dinner with them? 
You’d turn up your nose at them, 
because they’ve no pretensions. As 
soon as my father saw you, he knew 
you wouldn’t want to meet him. I 
could tell by the way he turned.” 

His father was on his way home 
now, he knew, and that evening at 
dinner they would meet. His mother 
and sister would talk rapidly, but his 
father would say nothing to him, or 
to anyone. There would only be Har- 





court’s memory of the level look in 
the blue eyes, and the knowledge of 
his father’s pain as he walked away. 

Grace watched John’s gloomy face 
as they walked through the store, 
and she knew he was nursing some 
private rage, and so her own resent- 
ment and exasperation kept growing, 
and she said crisply, “You’re entitled 
to your moods on a hot afternoon, I 
suppose, but if I feel I don’t like it 
here, then I don’t like it. You wanted 
to go yourself. Who likes to spend 
very much time in a department store 
on a hot afternoon? I begin to hate 
every stupid person that bangs into 
me, everybody near me. What does 
that make me?” 

“It makes you a snob.” 

“So I’m a snob now?” she asked 
angrily. 

“Certainly you’re a snob,” he said. 

(Concluded on page 27) 
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the street together, and one of 
them happens to be a poet, al- 
though at the moment you do not know 
that, nothing the man does will reveal 
which one he is, and nothing about 
his looks will set him apart. In these 
days, poets act, dress, and appear like 
any other normal human being, which 
is as it should be. They must be 
close to life, and share life 
equally with men and women 
of their times, and in their 
country. It is a cruel and stu- 
pid legend, persisting for the 
most part in comic strips, slap- 
stick movies, and the minds 
of the less intelligent and in- 
formed majority that poets 
wear long, ragged hair, live in 
garrets, and are happier to be 
poor, happiest in the unreal 
world of their rhyming imagi- 
nation. 
There is an all-too-popular 
prejudice against poetry, be- 
cause of this mistaken and old- 
fashioned conception of the 
poet. This prejudice sees po- 
etry either as something too highbrow 
for the average citizen, or too ob- 
scure for easy understanding, or an 
occupation somehow unmanly, and 
certainly unprofitable. All these mat- 
ters must be taken into consideration 
by teachers, and lecturers, and by 
. poets themselves, and overcome if po- 
etry is to occupy in this country in 
our lifetime the place of honor it 
once had. The -common prejudices 
seem to be the last ignoble remnants 
of our pioneering age, when a right 
man certainly had not time to sit 
idling with words, and a weak or a 
lazy man could find only women and 
children to listen to him. Naturally, 
the vigorous and active and fortune- 
founding gentlemen were suspicious 
of poetry; it seemed to exclude them, 
and they resented the intimation that 
such inequality could exist, especially 
when it could not be bought, sold, or 


I you see three men walking down 
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seen. 

A later, and lesser, handicap to 
poetry has been the conception of 
the poet as a man of great age, with 
a Santa Claus beard. It was a hun- 
dred years ago that all the poets 
seemed to be sixty-five years old, 
and to wear white beards. Since 
then their pictures have hung on 
schoolroom walls, and hung there too 
long, establishing in the minds of 
generations of students astonishing 
of what a poet is. The hang- 
ing in classrooms and corridors of 
new pictures of younger poets, and 
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versification at Tufts. 


Definition of a Poet 


By JOHN HOLMES 


pictures of living poets, is a move- 
ment worth starting—young Keats, 
young Emily Dickinson, young Rupert 
Brooke, or Stephen Spender, or Na- 
thalia Crane, or Archibald MacLeish. 
But that is another story. 

To the penetrating eye of the phy- 
sician or the psychologist or the lit- 
erary critic, there would be a differ- 
ence between the strolling poet and 


John Holmes 


by Henry Holt. 


his two friends. Though they would 
appear to be active and alert, the 
poet would be even more eager and 
vigorous, awake and sensitive, ob- 
servant and wondering. In a very 
literal sense of the word, the poet is 
more alive than other people, and it 
shows in his writing. Ordinarily we 
know the world around us through 
our five senses. We see red and green 
lights, smell wood-smoke, touch wool- 
en cloth, hear the door slam, and 
taste the bread and cheese. Now the 
poet has all these senses, although 
in him they are much heightened, 
and in addition he is equipped with 
twice as many more, perhaps three 
times as many. This is where he 
differs. In some degree, it is where 
any creative artist differs. 

It is, then, with the poet’s unusually 
sharp senses of sight, touch, taste, 
smell, and sound that’ we are here 
concerned, as well as with his extra 
and more subtle senses. Hearers and 
lovers of poetry are endlessly curious 
about this difference. Again and 
again they ask, How does a poet know 
the things he puts into a poem? Why 
do they come to him, and how? How 
is poetry written? ; 

Here is the answer. When a poet 
looks at an object with the eyes in 
his head, he sees more than merely 
accurately. Most people do not see 
accurately, some do not see at all, 
and they are like the little monkey 
in the familiar group who puts his 


John Holmes is a young poet 
whose work has been appearing 
for the last few years in a long 
and impressive list of magazines, 
and whose collected poems, under 
the title, Address to the Living, 
are being published this month 
Mr. Holmes was 
born in Somerville, Massachusetts 
(1904), went to school there, at 
Tufts College and at Harvard (where he took work 
under Robert Hillyer); is now teaching poetry and 
Mr. Holmes says of himself, 
“Poetry is my vocation and avocation, my work and 
my pleasure,” which makes him sound like a logical 
person to try the difficult task of defining a poet. 


hands over his eyes. Sight is the 
sense that most enriches poetry; 
everywhere we read it, we come upon 
amazement exemplifying this fact. 
When Winifred Welles writes about 
the pale-colored caterpillars, she says 
that they are “pleating and unpleat- 
ing,” and that “Some wear dark spots, 
some have small dreary faces.” The 
sense of sight, in the poet, is closely 
related to the sense of words, 
the sense of analogy; and the 
sense of curiosity. When first 
she saw pleats, she had the 
feeling that it was a forming 
of matter not restricted to 
cloth; it was a shaping that 
also had a feeling. When she 
saw the caterpillar, she had 
the right word for it, and 
again when she looked ever so 
closely at the face. The sense 
of curiosity that made her ex- 
amine even the crawling worm 
is one of the poet’s most useful 
senses. To the poet, nothing 
happens, nothing exists, in 
vain. Sometimes words excite 
him for their own sound or 
look on the page. He must have the 
sense of words, which is really a love 
for words, just as his sense of curios- 
ity is really love. Then there is that 
second seeing which we call analogy. 
Let me quote again from Winifred 
Welles: 


The Body of the Roots 


The hand, that up the dark and twisted 
stair, 

Carries the tulip’s candle in its case, 

The shoulder and the thigh, that, strain- 


ing, bear 
Up to their shelf each gossamer urn 
and vase, 
Are tense and knotted, lean and veined 
and spare. 
Not with deft swiftness nor with deli- 
cate grace, 
But in slow agonies of strength and 
care, 


The burden of a flower’s ephemeral 


ace 
Is lifted and unhooded in the air. 


Seeing people stretch up to put 
something on a shelf, or urge the 


leaning body upstairs, she felt a 
quality in that motion, the qual- 
ity of growth, slow and careful 


and upward. Probably the poem was 
made then and there, in her mind. 
That is what we call analogy, saying 
that a tulip growing is a flower being 
carried up like a candle by an unseen 
hand. As if, as if—and in those two 
small words lies the seed of poetry. 

Robert Frost’s poem, “To Earth- 
ward,” is one of many examples of 
the sense of touch. First he felt the 
sand beneath his hand, but as he did 
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so he knew in his mind that it had 
a significance. It was one of those 
meaningful things we do, among many 
that are meaningless. He wrote: 


When stiff and sore and scarred 
I take away my hand 

From leaning on it hard 

In grass and sand, 


The hurt is not enough 

I long for weight and strength 
To feel the earth as rough 

To all my length. 


It was a handy and a natural likeness 
for him to make, and that making 
of likenesses is called imagery, when 
the thing is more or less pictorial. 
When we say that Robert Frost writes 
about New England, what we really 
mean is that all his images have been 
taken from what he knows best, the 
grass and sand, the stone walls, the 
lanterns at night across the snow, 
the grindstones, and the farms of that 
part of the country. He brings to 
bear on them his special sense of sig- 
nificance, in addition to other special 
poetic senses. 

Sound is a manifestation of life to 
which poets are extremely sensitive. 
Volume and pitch in all its million 
graduations are separated in the poet’s 
ear, and noted. More often in usual 
people sound is noise. But the poet 
listens as eagerly as he looks, and 
then he attaches significance, finds 
words, and quickens the sound into 
useful matter of poetry. Since he is 
strung high by nature, it is as if he 
can hear the very grass grow some- 
times, or the plodding footsteps of an 
ant, or the passing of time. Sound 
becomes almost visible to him, espe- 
cially the arranged and developing 
sounds we call music; music makes 
images all its own, and the images 
in turn have their significance, and 
their usefulness for poetry. 

Poets, and especially the more 
greatly imaginative poets, have a 
strong sense of space. This sense 
makes them aware of the universe 
itself, at its farthest reach, and of 
the four walls of a room at the other. 
Archibald MacLeish, in his poem 
“You, Andrew Marvell,” displays this 
cosmic sense when he tells of the 
dark coming round the earth, pouring 
like a tall wave toward him, though 
it is noontime where he is. This sense 
makes a man feel that he is riding the 
earth, which lunges over and over 
slowly on its axis in the middle of a 
vast sea of air. Far away and above 
him glisten the stars and planets, like 
the one on which he stands in im- 
mensity. He feels earth curve away 
from under his feet on the beach, he 
feels the broad continent at his back, 
solid and deep behind him. He has a 
compass swinging in his breast. Or 
else he feels the strangeness of being 
in a room, a block of space, set on top 
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of another block of space, with lights 
in it and the huge night everywhere 
outside his thin walls. 

The sense of time is an equally 
powerful sense, and urges many of 
the poets. It tells the poet that at 
every latest breath he draws, time is 
at the same point for every one all 
over the world. Every one is as much 
farther from their day of birth as he 
is; time is running through millions 
of people. In a strange and exciting 
poem by Eli Siegel, called “Hot After- 
noons Have Been in Montana,” we feel 
this sense reaching backward and for- 
ward, when he says that in the field 
he sits in there were once Indians 
fighting on a hot afternoon—“we live 
now and it is hffmdreds of years 
after.” While the Indians fought and 
yelled, monks in cool black monas- 
teries thought of God and studied 
Vergil. It was at the same time. The 
sense of time and the sense of space 
give the poet enormous imaginative 
power over life and the world, draw- 
ing to him all he cannot immediately 
see or touch. With a more obvious 
magnitude than some of the other 
senses, these make him feel alive and 
complete in the life of man. That is 
part of the reason why there is such 
a vibration of life in poetry; it is like 
taking hold of a wire to read good 
and great poetry. It stings and 
flashes and quickens all the percep- 
tions. 

We have already mentioned the 
sense of curiosity, which is one thing, 
while the sense of wonder is some- 
what different. Conrad Aiken, a 
poet who glorifies one aspect of 
life continually, has said that the 
time may come when all philosophies 
will give way before man’s funda- 
mental sense, that of curiosity. His 
own has created poetry that seeks 
always to say what man knows, all 
that he knows, dark and bright, and 
that as an end in itself. But the sense 
of wonder is more innocent. The 
Englishman, W. H. Davies, has it, of 
course, and so do all lyric poets. To 
these, the world and all things in it 
seem fresh and amazing; it is as- 
tounding and wonderful that man 
should breathe and be able to see a 
green tree. At its very best, for this 
reason, lyric poetry recreates the 
astcnished happiness of the Adam 
in us, a reaction now too often dulled 
and tired. 

It will be noticed that, although 
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most of the 
could be related and cross-related, 
so as to make still further new senses, 
all have in common the quality of 


senses enumerated 


intense life. That is the kernel of 
the secret and the answer to the 
question. Life does not vibrate with a 
leaden twang as of a loose string on 
a split violin idly plucked. The poet 
is taut with life, shivering almost 
with the impact of the world upon 
him, though shivering is a poor word 
here. He receives the world, through 
his own heightened senses, and be- 
cause one of them is a sense for words 
and their most exciting and most 
beautiful order, he transmits the 
world to all who will read poetry. He 
transmits the world alive, even more 
alive than in reality sometimes. The 
poetry of the world is a great reserve 
of life on which we may draw when 
our own supply of it is low. It comes 
to us beating with the intensity of the 
man who felt it and wrote it down; 
that very beating and rushing is still 
another of his special senses, the 
sense of rhythm. 


The last and in most ways the 


greatest of the poet’s special senses is 
the sense of truth, or the sense of 
salvation, as it may be called. Some 
time every poet writes the one poem 
that sets forth what for him is the 
highest truth, the truth by which he 
lives and wishes to live. All his think- 
ing and feeling goes to produce it; 
on it he is willing to stake his chances 
of salvation. He does not necessarily 
mean his chances of being snatched 
up by angels into life everlasting, but 
his chances of poetic, moral, and in- 
tellectual integrity being attained in 
full, and his consequent place in lit- 
erature. The poet’s sense of truth 
has a more immediate side as well 
It describes his sense of pattern or 
structure in making the poem itself 
—his own degree of artistry. This 
sense of truth all artists have, each 
in their own way. The artist knows 
when he has created a final perfect 
thing; it is that instinct that tells him 
either that it falls short of finality or 
that it achieves it, to which we have 
given here the name of the sense of 
truth. 

This is how poetry is written: the 
life of the world goes on about a man 
who perceives it through a varied and 
extremely subtle sensual equipment. 
This equipment consists of the senses 
of sight, touch, sound, smell, taste, 
words, analogy, curiosity, significance, 
space, time, humor, wonder, rhythm, 
and truth. Probably this list can be 
extended. The intensity of them im 
him impels him to write; he cannot 
help that. He is an instrument which 
he must forever perfect and its pur- 
pose is to announce life. 


Reprinted from The Horn Book, by 
permission of the editors. 
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Adverbial Advice 


By James Thurber 


DANGER: Readers are again warned 
that Mr. Thurber is a wag and a wit; 
not a grammarian. Mr. Thurber is on 
the editorial staff of The New Yorker 
and his opinions do not necessarily 
represent the grammatical views of the 
editors of Scholastic. (Schol. Jan. 23.) 


whether to say “I feel bad” or 

“TI feel badly.” The question is 
not so easy as it might seem. Your 
conscientious grammarian will find 
out, if he has time, just what is the 
matter with the person who makes the 
inquiry, or whether anything is the 
matter. No one wants to just go ahead 
and advise a person to say either “I 
feel bad” or “I feel badly,” much less 
to say both of them, because in so 
many cases the ailment is purely 
imaginary. Even if it isn’t, solicitude 
for those who love us and who suffer 
when we suffer should prevent us 
from talking about our troubles. Yet 
that attitude has its drawbacks, be- 
cause some people cannot suffer in 
silence, or even imagine they are suf- 
fering in silence, without making 
strange grimaces. This is likely to 
lead to misunderstandings and un- 
pleasantness. Merely saying nothing, 
then, is scarcely the best way to avoid 
the use of “bad” or “badly.” On the 
other hand, the grammarian is reluc- 
tant to advise a person who really 
feels bad, or badly, to say that he feels 
fine. This might, for one thing, revive 
that old wall-card about “every day in 
every way I am getting better and 
better,” an expression the world is 
well rid of. Physically, it was never 
really true, and rhetorically it was 
nothing much. 

The thing comes down finally to the 
necessity for special rules. As a gen- 
eral thing, if the illness or pain really 
exists, and is acute, it is better to use 
the shorter word “bad,” because it is 
more easily said and will bring assis- 
tance quicker. Furthermore, “badly” 
sounds as if the person who had used 
it had deliberately chosen a euphem- 
ism and therefore couldn’t be very 
sick. In cases of sharp, flashing pains, 
blind staggers, acute heart attacks, or 
extreme danger generally, it is wise 
to abandon all adverbial constructions 
and resort to exclamations and inter- 
jections, such as “help!”, “hey!”, etc. 

The use of “I feel bad” and “I feel 
badly” is rather common in married 
life, particularly in cases where a hus- 
band wishes to stay home from a 
bridge party. Many husbands also use 
the expressions merely to gain sym- 
pathy or attention, but as a rule they 
prefer some more ominous statement, 
such as “I think I am dying, dear,” or 


ether has written in to ask 
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“I guess it’s all up with me, Marion.” 
Cold applications or a stiff lecture on 
the hygiene of eating and drinking 
will sometimes serve to shut them up. 

There is, of course, a special prob- 
lem presented by the type of person 
who looks well even when he doesn’t 
feel well, and who is not likely to be 
believed if he says he doesn’t feel well. 








One of Thurber’s illustrations for his The Owl in 
the Attic (Harper and Bros.) 


In such cases, the sufferer should say, 
“1 look well, but I don’t feel well.” 
While this usage has the merit of 
avoiding the troublesome words “bad” 
and “badly,” it also has the disad- 
vantage of being a negative statement. 
If a person is actually ill, the important 
thing is to find out not how he doesn’t 


feel, but how he does feel. He should 
state his symptoms more specifically— 
“I have a gnawing pain here, that 
comes and goes.” There is always the 
danger, of course, that one’s listeners 
will cut in with a long description of 
how they feel; this can usually be 
avoided by screaming. 

Another adverbial construction 
which gives considerable trouble, or 
will if you let it, is the adverb ending 
in “lily.” The best thing to do with 
the adverb in “-lily” is to let it alone 
“Lovelily” is an example. You can 
say “he plays lovelily,” but even 
though the word is perfectly proper, it 
won't get you anywhere. You might 
just get by with it at a concert; but 
try shouting it at a ball game. There 
isn’t one person in ten who will go 
ahead with a friendship in which the 
“-lily” adverbs are likely to occur. 
The possible endings of this sort are 
numberless: you can even say, and be 
right, “heavenlily” and “ruffianlily.” 
It is especially advisable to avoid this 
construction because of its “Thematic 
Potentiality.” Thematic Potentiality 
is the quality which certain words and 
phrases have of suggesting a theme 
song—that is, some such thing as 
“Heaven Lily O’Mine,” “Ruffian Lily, 
Come Back to Me,” “Love Vo-deo-do 
Lily,” and so on. 





Reprinted from The Owl in the Attic, 
by James Thurber (Harper & Bros.), by 
permission of the author. 











Important Notice to Book Lovers 


for young people are published in 

the three months before Christ- 
mas, and comparatively few in other 
months of the year. This means that so 
many books for young people come out, 
all at once, that we have a traffic jam. 
Books that would get proper attention in 
the spring are snowed under in the win- 
ter; books that young people should have 
are pushed aside because so many of 
them come out at the same time. Books 
for adults are published the year round, 
but you would think young people read 
only in the Christmas holidays! 

This is all wrong, as everybody has 
known for some time. Nobody, however, 
could break the traffic jam. Publishers 
said the fall was the only time when 
booksellers would stock their books for 
young people; booksellers said this was 
the only time when parents would buy 
them. Meanwhile young people went on 
reading all the year round, and doing 
even more of their reading in the sum- 
mer vacation than in the school year. 
Something must now be done about this. 
We need a Spring Book Festival in May, 
corresponding to Children’s Book Week 
in November, and beginning with this 
year we shall have it. 

The New York Herald Tribune is plan- 
ning to make the week of May 9-16 a 
Children’s Spring Book Festival through- 
out the country. This will be an annual 


B: far the greater number of books 





event, as Book Week is. It will be cele- 
brated by schools, clubs, libraries, book- 
shops. The New York Herald Tribune, 
to encourage publishers to bring out 
books in the spring as well as in the fall, 
is offering two large money prizes for 
the best books published between the 
first of January and the first of June of 
this year, and annually hereafter. The 
prizes will be awarded by a committee 
of five national authorities on children’s 
literature, of which I have the honor to 
be chairman. (I am, as you know, editor 
of the department, “Books for Young 
People,” in the Herald Tribune “Books.”’) 
These awards will be announced and 
celebrated in a special Children’s Spring 
Book Festival number of “Books” May 9 
(like the famous Children’s Book Week 
number it publishes each November). 

I am especially anxious to have the 
cooperation of the readers of Scholastic 
in promoting Spring Book Festivals in 
schools all over the country during the 
week of May 9-16. For this purpose I am 
offering the following prizes: 

For the best letter on “My Favorite 
Book Before I Was Twelve,” a first prize 
of ten dollars, a second prize of five dol- 
lars and three third prizes of autographed 
books. Make the letters brief and to the 
point; tell me why you like the book. 
Address me at my home, 114 Morning- 
side Drive, New York, N. Y., before 


April 10th. 


MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 
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AVE you ever longed to be 
cast away on a desert island, 
preferably a picturesque 
tropical one, where coconuts and 
bread-fruit can be had for the gather- 
ing, game and fish are abundant, and 
a few cannibalistic savages lurk in the 
jungles, just to provide local color, 
and keep things from getting dull? 
Most people have felt that desire at 
some time or other in their lives, and 
that is why tales of desert islands have 
always been so popular. Of them all 
none is better liked, even today, than 
Robinson Crusoe, the first novel of a 
man shipwrecked and cast ashore on 
an uninhabited island in mid-ocean. 
And though that book was written 
over two hundred years ago, it has 
steadily remained a “best seller.” 
Yet this story, which has made the 
fortunes of many booksellers, and 
been translated into almost every 
language of Europe, was sold by its 
author, Daniel Defoe, for the small 
sum of ten pounds. But if you believe 
in retribution, you may well say that 
even that amount was more than he 
deserved, considering the manner in 
which he had obtained the plot. 
Robinson Crusoe was published by 
Defoe in 1719. Forty-three years be- 
fore, a sailor by the name of Alex- 
ander Selkirk had actually been 
marooned on just such an island as 
the one on which Robinson Crusoe 
had his adventures. Later, he was 
rescued and brought back to England, 
Being practically penniless,.he con- 
ceived the idea of writing and selling 
an account of his adventures. 


Drawn by Thomas Nast 


The Real Robinson Crusoe 
By Dorothy Reynolds 


When he had finished the work, a 
friend recommended that he show it 
to Defoe, who was already a writer of 
considerable repute, in order to get 
his opinion concerning it. Defoe will- 
ingly agreed to read the manuscript, 
and kept it a long time, then finally 
returned it to the owner, saying that 
he could “make nothing of it.” Thus 
he discouraged Selkirk from any at- 
tempt to market it. 

Shortly afterward, Robinson Crusoe 
appeared. Defoe had changed the 
story in various particulars, adding 
other incidents, and locating his island 
off the coast of Brazil, instead of that 
of Chile. Yet the main part of the 
plot, and nearly all the most inter- 
esting details were borrowed bodily 
from the account written by Selkirk. 
Even Friday, whose real name was 
Robin, was an actual person, a 
Mosquito Indian, who had been 
abandoned, years before, by the buc- 
caneer Sharp. It was too bad for 
Selkirk that Defoe was such a rascal, 
but generations of readers have 
profited by his literary piracy. 

The island of Mas a Tierra, where 
Selkirk was marooned, is the largest 
of a group known as the Juan Fer- 
nandez Islands, named for the Andalu- 
sian pilot who discovered them in 
1590. They are an out-of-the-way- 
place, even today, for they lie about 
425 miles off the coast of Chile, to 
which they belong. Mas a Tierra con- 
sists of a mountain range and several 
fertile valleys, and a number of small 
bays indent its shore line. 

Every inch of that island is of his- 


toric interest for one reason or an- 
other. The cove known as Puerto 
Frances gained its name from the fact 
that French buccaneers formerly used 
it as a hiding place. Cumberland Bay 
is the largest harbor, and the one 
which affords the safest anchorage for 
ships. On its shores stands the small 
village of San Juan Bautista, found- 
ed in 1750, and still occupied. Nearby 
are several caves which were used as 
dwelling places by revolutionists who 
were banished there during the Chil- 
ean War of Independence. 

At the inner edge of the bay rises 
an elevation known as Selkirk’s Look- 
out. It was this hill that Selkirk used 
to climb regularly every day, to see 
if there were any ships on the hori- 
zon, and from there he finally sighted 
the vessels of Captain Rogers, the 
man who rescued him, and took him 
back to England. 

The cave in which he lived is about 
fifty yards from the beach at the foot 
of a voleanic cliff. It consists of one 
large cavern, which served as living 
quarters, and two smaller ones which 
he used as kitchen and storeroom. 

The story of how the real Crusoe 
overcame his difficulties is not a whit 
less interesting than are the adven- 
tures of Defoe’s hero. He was left on 
the island, not because of a ship- 
wreck, but on account of a dispute 
with Captain Stradling of the Cinque- 
Ports, the ship on which he himself 
had been serving as quartermaster. 
There had been a difference of opin- 
ion about the necessity of repairing 
the ship, and Selkirk had said that he 
would rather remain on the island 
than entrust his life to so unseaworthy 
a vessel. Later, he changed his mind, 
but then the captain in his turn be- 
came stubborn, and refused to allow 
him to embark. 

So, when the Cinque-Ports sailed 
away, Selkirk was left on the island, 
with only a Bible, a gun, a small 
amount of powder, an ax, a package 
of tobacco, a kettle, a knife, and a box 
of clothing and bedding. 


No Wild Animals 


Fortunately, this tropical island was 
in many respects an ideal place on 
which to be put ashore, for there the 
castaway need fear neither extremes 
of climate nor ferocious wild animals. 
Yet there was an abundance of food. 
Turtles were left stranded on the 
rocks by every high tide, and there 
were many kinds of fruits and vege- 
tables, some native to the place, 
others which had been originally 
planted many years before by a Span- 
ish friar who lived there for some 
time. Quinces, apples, cherries, cran- 
berries, raspberries, figs, and straw- 
berries were doubtless found there 
growing wild, just as they do today. 
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Some scientists claim, indeed, that the 
strawberry originated in this very 
spot. 

But the best food supply of all was 
that furnished by the wild goats, 
descendants of those brought to the 
island by Juan Fernandez himself in 
1590. So long as his powder lasted, 
Selkirk had only to go out and shoot 
a goat whenever he needed meat. 
Later when he had used up the last 
of his powder, he learned to catch the 
goats by running them down, and be- 
ing young and strong, he soon became 
able to clamber up the rocky cliffs 
with amazing speed. He caught sev- 
eral young kids and tamed them, 
partly as pets, partly so that he might 
have a supply of milk. 

This real Robinson Crusoe was no 
less ingenious than his story-book 
prototype. As his clothing gradually 
wore out, he made himself a coat and 
cap of goat skins, which he stitched 
together with thongs of the same ma- 
terial, using a nail as a needle. When 
the knife which he had brought with 
him from the boat got broken, he 
fashioned new ones from iron hoops 
beaten thin and ground sharp on the 
stones. 

At first he was much troubled by 
rats which had come ashore from 
boats that had previously touched at 
Mas a Tierra, and had multiplied 
rapidly. But luckily a few cats had 
also left the vessels and remained on 
the island. These he coaxed to his 
cave by feeding them bits of goat 
flesh. 


Kept Track of Time 


Like Defoe’s hero, Selkirk read a 
chapter or two from his Bible every 
day, and in order to keep track of the 
passage of time, carved notches on a 
certain tree, which he used as an im- 
provised calendar. 

During the first few months, he was 
much troubled with melancholy and 
terror at being left alone in so iso- 
lated a place, but gradually these 
feelings wore off, and the island grew 
to seem so much like home to him 
that when his long-looked-for res- 
cuers finally did appear he was ac- 
tually reluctant to leave it. 

In the beginning, he never ate until 
forced to do so by hunger, partly be- 
cause his low spirits took away his 
appetite, partly because he had nei- 
ther bread nor salt, and it took him 
some time to become accustomed to 
making a meal without these two es- 
sentials. 

His great worry was that, through 
lack of practice, he would lose the 
power of speech. As a matter of 


fact, when he was finally rescued he 
could scarcely be understood, for he 
seemed to speak his words by halves. 
Except for his. Indian man Robin, 
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with whom he probably conversed 
mainly by signs, he had spoken to no 
human being for nearly four and a 
half years. 

Several times during that long 
period he had been momentarily 
hopeful of rescue, for from his look- 
out he had seen ships upon the hori- 
zon. But each time, as they drew 
nearer, he had recognized at their 
mastheads the flag of Spain. Then he 
had known that it was useless to ex- 
pect rescue, for England and Spain 
were at war, and if they had taken 
him away at all it would have been as 
a prisoner in chains. 

So when the Spanish crews came 
ashore, as happened more than once, 
to replenish their supply of wood and 
water, he had fled like a wild animal, 
taking refuge among the rocky crags 
in the most inaccessible part of the 
island. 

But there did finally come a day 
when he saw in the harbor two ves- 
sels flying the flag of his own beloved 
England. A few minutes later, the 
sailors, who had already noticed the 
light of his fire the previous evening, 
were amazed to see coming toward 
them a man clothed in the skins of 
wild animals, and followed by a flock 
of goats. Having heard,his story, 
William Dampier, the captain of one 
of the ships, not only offered him his 
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Memorial to Alexander Selkirk at 
Largo, Scotland. 









passage back to England, but even 
made him quartermaster of one of the 
vessels. 

The Juan Fernandez Islands, 
though they lay far from the main- 
land, were by no means so isolated as 
Selkirk at first supposed. Ever since 
their discovery they had been visited 
periodically by adventurers and ex- 
plorers seeking a refuge from storm 
or enemy, or looking for a good place 
in which to make repairs, or take on 
supplies of wood, water, fresh meat, 
and vegetables. 

The Spaniards, who were the first 
discoverers, kept the location of the 
group a secret from other nations as 
long as they could, but in 1616 the 
islands were happened upon by two 
Dutchmen who, upon their return to 
Europe, spread the news of the dis- 
covery. From then on the islands 
became the hang-out of pirates, freé- 
booters, and privateers, and a half- 
waystation for treasure fleets cruising 


down the west coast of South 
America. 
Thereupon the Spaniards, deter- 


mined to keep away the boats of other 
nations, erected a fort with powerful 
cannon, and sent one hundred soldiers 
there to defend it. A few years later, 
however, hostilities between England 
and Spain ceased, and the hospitality 
of the island was offered to the ships 
of the British, as well as to those of 
other nations. Still later, Mas a Tierra 
was turned into a penal settlement, 
to which were sent political prison- 
ers from all South America. 


Advice to Shipwrecked Sailors 


If you would like to visit Crusoe’s 
island, and play at being a ship- 
wrecked sailor, you can now do so 
without any difficulty, for Chile runs 
excursions there for the benefit of 
tourists. Or perhaps you can capture 
that elusive “shipwrecked” feeling by 
going on to the more solitary Mas 
Afuera Island, which has no ports 
along the coast, but can be reached 
only by sailing up a ravine and dis- 
embarking in the very heart of the 
mountainous interior. 

But if you are a true adventurer, 
it is the third island of the group, 
Santa Clara, that will claim your 
attention, for it is still completely 
uninhabited, and very rarely even vis- 
ited. Be sure, however, to choose care- 
fully the time of your arrival. Though 
you can disembark with reasonable 
safety during two months of the 
year, the strong whirlwinds and heavy 
seas that surround it during the other 
ten make landing practically impos- 
sible, and if you should be so fool- 
hardy as to attempt it, it is more than 
likely that you would be cast up on 
the shore—a shipwrecked sailor in 
dead earnest. 
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Powers Agree to Share 
Blockade of Spain 


After eight months of savage fighting 
in Spain definite action has been taken 
to end the “little world war,” and let 
the Rebels and Loyalists fight it out 
among themselves. The Non-Interven- 
tion Committee in London, composed of 
representatives of the main European 
powers, agreed a fortnight ago to forbid 
further foreign aid to either side. At 
present, French officials estimate that the 
Rebels are aided by 50,000 Italian 












ing up the coast from Malaga in an 
effort to draw Loyalist forces away from 
Madrid. In the northwest the town of 
Oviedo, capital of the Asturias province, 
has been the scene of savage fighting. 
Loyalist miners and militiamen were re- 
ported to have used axes and hand 
grenades to force their way into one sec- 
tion of the town, although Rebels 
claimed they had been beaten off with 
heavy losses. Rebels were reported to 


the World 





Haile Selassie of Ethiopia, had been cap. 
tured and shot by soldiers who are 
fighting scattered bands of Ethiopians 
But this African news was quickly 
crowded off the front page by news from 
London. British officials announced that 
Emperor Haile Selassie had accepted an 
invitation to attend the coronation of 
King George VI of Great Britain in May, 
The Spanish Loyalist government also 
was invited. 

Italian newspapers printed angry arti- 
cles denouncing this action. Italian off- 
cials were more cautious but hint- 
ed that King Victor Emmanuel 








troops, 10,000 German troops, ana 
large amounts of arms, ammu- 
nition, .and planes; while the 
Loyalists have received large 
shipments of supplies from Rus- 
sia and are aided by an Inter- 


national Brigade of 35,000 
foreigners, composed mainly of 
Frenchmen. 


Portugal’s objection to having 
international observers stationed 
along her borders finally was | 
ironed out and she has agreed to 
allow over 100 British officials to 
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ight refuse to send a representa- 
Particularly, if the invitation 
were addressed to Haile Selassie, 
Emperor of Ethiopia, it would he 
considered an insult since Italy 
now regards that nation as a 
part of its “empire.” Since Italy 
and Germany both have recog- 
nized, and aided, the Rebel gov- 
ernment of General Franco, the 








offended the Fascist powers. 
Despite the opposition of the 
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guard these borders and prevent 
foreign aid from entering Spain 
The French have accepted a plan 
to station 180 observers along 
their border. A ring of war ships 
was thrown around Spain. Italy 
and German objections to Russian 
participation in the neutrality pa- 
trol finally were settled. Britain 
and France had supported Rus- 
sian demands and assigned her 
ships to the Bay of Biscay, off 
Spain’s northern coast. Russia 
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From the Christian Science Monito» 


Map shows land and sea neutrality patrol around 
Spain. Britain and France have taken over the Portu- 
guese and Russian sea patrols in the Bay of Biscay. 


League of Nations, which con- 
demned Italy as an “outlaw” 
and enforced sanctions (trade 
blockades) against her, Italy in- 
vaded and conquered Ethiopia in 
1935 and 1936. And since the 
summer of 1936 the Italians have 
been busy constructing roads and 
buildings, fighting scattered bands 
of Ethiopians, and attempting to 
carry out Mussolini’s declaration 
that “Ethiopia is Italian.” On 
July 15, 1936, the League lifted 

























objected to patrolling this stormy 
area. When Italy balked at her 
request for a Mediterranean Sea assign- 
ment, Russia withdrew from the patrol. 
Russia, however, expressed satisfaction 
at winning the right to take part in the 
patrol and Italy was pleased because 
Russian ships were kept out of the Medi- 


terranean. Portugal, which has only a 
few ships, also withdrew from the sea 
patrol. British and French ships took 


over Russia’s and Portugal’s patrols. 

It is felt that Germany and Italy’s 
agreement to prevent further aid to the 
Rebels, as well as the Loyalists, is based 
on their belief that they have sent Gen- 
eral Franco enough troops and supplies 
to complete the conquest of Loyalist 
Spain. The Loyalists, however, have 
continued to put up a terrific fight on 
all fronts. 

Heavy fighting has been raging for 
days on the Jamara River front south- 
east of Madrid, and the contestants were 
deadlocked last week, with the Loyalists 


striving desperately to dislodge Rebel 
batteries from Pinzarron Hill, which 
dominates the all-important Valencia 


road. In the south, Rebels are advanc- 
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have attacked Viver, only 34 miles north 
of Valencia, the Loyalist capital on the 
eastern coast. If this drive were success- 
ful the Rebels would be able to cut off 
Catalonia from the rest of Loyalist Spain. 

The success of the neutrality patrol of 
the Spanish coast was threatened when 
a shell from a Loyalist anti-aircraft gun 
exploded on the deck of the British war- 
ship Royal Oak during a Rebel attack 
on Valencia. Four officers and a seaman 
were injured. Although British officials 
said they would not protest, observers 
feared other similar incidents. 


Italy Executes Ethiopians 
After Graziani Bombing 


Reports from Addis Ababa, capital of 
Ethiopia, estimate that nearly 1,000 na- 
tives have been executed by troops fol- 
lowing the bombing of Marshal Rudolfo 
Graziani, Viceroy of Ethiopia, and other 
Italian officials. The Marshal and sev- 
eral officers were slightly injured. Later 
a United Press dispatch said that Ras 
Desta Demtu, son-in-law of Emperor 








sanctions against Italy in spite of 
protests by Haile Selassie. Since 
then most nations have recognized Italy's 
conquest of Ethiopia as an accomplished 
fact, even though they have not recog- 
nized it officially. Since Italy defied them 
and conquered the last independent 
African kingdom, these nations have 
sought to save their faces by dropping 
all opposition to the conquest, and hop- 
ing that anti-Fascists will keep quiet. 


A strike conducted far underground 
by 250 Hungarian miners ended last week 
when the men, dazed from hunger, stag- 
gered out of the mine shaft. They threat- 
ened to kill themselves in the slowly 
flooding mine unless their one dollar a 
day wages were raised. 

Although the strike was a small one 
it indicates the widespread unrest m 
Hungary over low wages and miserable 
living conditions. As in Poland, Ger- 
many, Roumania, and Austria, political 
groups are trying to distract attention by 
blaming the Jews for conditions in Hun- 
gary. Anti-Jewish propaganda is in- 
creasing throughout the nation. 
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ANY a wallflower 
of either sex, at 
dinner or a dance, 


has in a moment become 
the life of the party, sim- 
ply by beginning: “Have 
you heard Dorothy Park- 
er’s latest?” For about a 
dozen years now, she has 
been famous not only for her wittily 
satirical poems and stories, but for her 
clever sayings; and the nation at large 
has learned that it is much pleasanter 
to win popularity by collecting her 
quips and quirks, than to practise the 
harmonica every day. 

Dorothy Parker was born Dorothy 
Rothschild. Her father was Jewish, 
her mother Scotch. Her first. home 
was in West End, New Jersey, where 
she was born in 1893. In Morristown, 
New Jersey, she went to Miss. Dana’s 
School. Later, in New York, she 
attended Blessed Sacrament Convent. 
Dorothy Parker claims that she 
learned only one thing at school: that 
if you spit on a pencil eraser, it will 
erase ink. However, it is said that she 
seldom puts this knowledge into 
practise in writing her poems. Com- 
posing in long hand, she rarely 
crosses out any words that may keep 
her poems from being as simple as 
she wishes them to be. 

Dorothy Parker’s first encourage- 
ment in verse writing came from 
Franklin P. Adams, who is equally 
well-known for his humorous poems. 
To him, Miss Parker has dedicated 
her recently published book of col- 
lected poems, Not So Deep as a Well. 
He first brought out her verses in his 
column in The Mail. At that time, 
Miss Parker was about twenty-three. 
She worked on Vogue, her beginning 
salary being ten dollars a week. 

Shortly after her first marriage, in 
1917, to Edwin Pond Parker, she 
joined Vanity Fair as dramatic critic. 
Three years later, she became a 
member of the editorial staff of The 
New Yorker, and, as “The Constant 
Reader,” she commented on current 
books with humorously pointed and 
entertaining frankness. 

Her first book of verse, Enough 
Rope, brought out in 1927, immedi- 
ately became a best seller, and Sun- 
set Gun, the following year, delighted 
her numerous admirers with verses 
in the same vein of flippant gloomi- 
ness. By the time her books of stories, 
Laments for the Living and After 
Such Pleasures, and another book of 
verse, Death and Taxes, had been 
printed, Dorothy Parker’s personality 
hovered in fame side by side with her 
writings. 

People knew of her as small, “dark 
and attractive, with somewhat weary 
eyes and a sad mouth,” as entertain- 
ing a smart literary crowd in New 
York, as hating to be alone, and as 
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enjoying from time to time, “flowers 
and a good cry.” 

There are many good cries in Dor- 
othy Parker’s poems. Love is the 
thorn which most often wounds her 
heart and starts her weeping; but 
“Lips that taste of tears, they say, 
Are the best for kissing.” Even when 
it’s kissing-time in love, she says with 
candid pessimism, “He is neither last 
nor first, This is what I know,” and 
“One of us must love the more, One 
of us shall love the less.” 

Most of such poems follow one 
formula in the telling. They speak 
softly and sentimentally almost 
throughout, then suddenly the last 
line or two twist the poem with a 
hard-boiled observation. This pat 
technique is obvious in the poem 
Surprise. The amusing jolt at the end 
of the poem is used commonly by 
Miss Parker even in those poems 
which from the beginning play wittily 
with some more everyday experience, 
as in Inscription for the Ceiling of a 
Bedroom, and in Fulfillment, which 
depicts something of the “Boy Dates 
Girl” situation. 


Fulfillment 


For this my mother wrapped me warm, 
And called me home against the storm, 
And coaxed my infant nights to quiet, 
And gave me roughage in my diet, 
And tucked me in my bed at eight, 
And clipped my hair, and marked my 
weight, 
And watched me as I sat and stood: 
That I might grow to womanhood 
To hear a whistle and drop my wits 
And break my heart to clattering bits. 





Surprise 


My heart went fluttering 
with fear 

Lest you should go, and 
leave me here. 

To beat my breast and rock 
my head 

And stretch me sleepless on 
my bed. 

Ah, clear they see and true 
they say 

That one shall weep, and one shall stray 

For such is Love’s unvarying law... . 

I never thought, I never saw 

That I should be the first to go; 

How pleasant that it happened so! 


Inscription for the Ceiling 
of a Bedroom 


Daily dawns another day; 

I must up, to make my way. 

Though I dress and drink and eat, 
Move my fingers and my feet, 

Learn a little, here and there, 

Weep and laugh and sweat and swear, 
Hear a song, or watch a stage, 

Leave some words upon a page. 

Claim a fee, or hail a friend— 

Bed awaits me at the end. 


Though I go in pride and strength, 
I'll come back to bed at length. 
Though I walk in blinded woe, 

Back to bed I’m. bound to go. 

High my heart, or bowed my head, 
All my days but lead to bed. 

Up, and out, and on; and then 

Ever back to bed again, 

Summer, Winter, Spring, and Fall— 
I’m a fool to rise at all! 


Dorothy Parker has probably be- 
trayed more book-reviewers into 
making over-enthusiastic remarks 
about her verse than any other light- 
verse writer of today. When Enough 
Rope appeared, some reviewers hailed 
her as an immortal poet, and others 
ranked her with the best of our 
serious poets. Now the praise has un- 
deniably diminished. Many in esti- 
mating her Not So Deep as a Well 
declare that the flippant broken- 
heartedness, the playing with bitter- 
ness and folly, seem somewhat out- 
worn. The difference cannot be 
explained by any change in her work. 

The change is in the times. Her 
poems were timely in the pre-depres- 
sion era, when it was fashionable to 
be irresponsible and bitter. Then 
candles were recklessly burnt at both 
ends; now it’s “smart to be thrifty.” 
Of course, people continue to enjoy 
humorous verse. Though Dorothy 
Parker’s poems are not fine enough 
to give lasting rather than passing 
interest, they are expertly written, 
unusually diverting and amusing, and 
it is safe to predict that you and I 
will continue reading them and quot- 
ing them for years to come. 


DOROTHY EMERSON 





The poems above are reprinted from 
Not So Deep as a Well, by Dorothy 
Parker, by permission of Viking Press, 
Inc., publishers. 
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Fate of Court Plan in Doubt 
as Opposition Grows 


President Roosevelt’s plan to reform 
the Federal courts and increase the 
membership of the Supreme Court, if 
members over seventy years old do not 
retire, is now in the hands of the United 
States Senate Judiciary Committee. 
(Schol., Feb. 27, Mar. 6.) Hearings will 
be held on the plan and people who op- 
pose or favor it will be called upon to 
testify. After the hearings are finished 
the bill will be sent to the Senate. No 
action will be taken by the House 
of Representatives until the Senate 
has passed the bill. 

Speaker William Bankhead of the 
House expects that body to approve 
the President’s court plans, but 
prospects of favorable Senate action 
are more uncertain. Even if the 
plan is finally approved there may 
be a long delay. The latest count 
of Senators shows 35 opposed, 42 
favorable, seven leaning toward the 
plan, and seven still firmly on the 
fence. Senator Norris of Nebraska, 
Independent, who has favored the 
New Deal, visited President Roose- 
velt again. The Nebraskan opposes 
the court plan because, he contends, 
it does not go far enough. He 
favors an amendment controlling 
the Court’s power over acts of Con- 
gress, but said he probably would 
vote for the President’s plan as a 
temporary measure. Public reactions 
to the President’s proposal, as ex- 
pressed in resolutions passed by 
various local mass meetirigs, civic 
associations, etc., have rather gen- 
erally opposed the plan as “usurpa- 
tion” of judicial rights by the Execu- 
tive. 

The Supreme Court fight has caused 
many Democratic Senators to desert the 
President, and certain Democratic lead- 
ers are hoping that a show-down on the 
court plan can be prevented. They 
rushed action on the Sumners-McCarran 
bill which allows Supreme Court Jus- 
tices to retire at seventy with full pay. 
The House passed the bill several weeks 
ago and the Senate last week approved 
the measure. Senators hope that several 
Justices will take the opportunity to re- 
tire. This would allow the President to 
appoint new Justices without increasing 
the membership of the Court, since six 
of the Justices are over seventy. 

Aroused by the opposition to his court 
plan the President reserved radio time 
for the night of March 9 for another of 
his “fireside chats.” Other reports last 


week said he was ready to tour the 
country in an effort to win public sup- 
port. He hopes to check the reported 
rising opposition to his plan. 
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CIO Multiplies Drive to 
Organize Big Industries 


Over 45,000 workers were idle last 
week as a new wave of strikes swept 
across the nation from the New Eng- 
land States to California. Many of the 
strikes were of the “sit-down” variety, 
whereby strikers stay in the plants but 
refuse to work until company officials 
agree to talk over a settlement of dif- 
ferences. Company officials have gen- 
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erally insisted that they will not talk 
until strikers vacate the plants. 
Progress was reported toward a settle- 
ment of the recent General Motors strike, 
as GM officials and United Automobile 
Workers leaders worked toward a final 
agreement. Three points still to be set- 
tled were the union’s demand for a 
thirty-hour week, establishment of mini- 
mum wage standards, and elimination of 
the “speed-up” in automobile assembly 
lines. While these talks continued the 
Chrysler Corporation, third largest man- 
ufacturing group and makers of Chrysler, 
Plymouth, De Soto and Dodge cars, 
agreed to meet with UAWA officials and 
discuss collective bargaining rights in 
its plants. The Union claims to have a 
majority of the Chrysler workers as 
members and is asking for the right to 
be sole collective bargaining agent for 
the 50,000 employees. If UAWA, which 
is associated with John L. Lewis’ Com- 
mittee for Industrial Organization, wins 
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recognition from Chrysler, the CIO will 
have gained much ground in its drive 
to organize the automobile industry. The 
Ford Motor Company is likely to be 
its next target. Henry Ford defied CIO 
officials recently by calling on labor to 
shun unions, and charging that “A man 
loses his independence when he joins 
a union.” 

The spread of “sit-down” strikes has 
brought up the question of whether they 
are legal. Many officials, including Sec- 
retary of Commerce Daniel Roper, and 
New Jersey’s Governor Harold Hoffman, 
have denounced such strikes as unlaw- 
ful seizure of private property. 
Other officials, including Governor 
Frank Murphy of Michigan, have 
refused to let troops drive sit- 
downers” from plants, and have 
worked instead to get a peaceful 
settlement. Edward F. McGrady, 
Assistant Secretary of Labor, de- 
clared that the present strike situa- 
tion was not serious, since only 
45,000 out of 28,864,000 workers in 
six major industries were striking. 
He assailed industry for employing 
spies to fight unions and urged that 
labor and management should get 
together and solve their problems. 

In its drive to organize unions in 
the mass-production steel, automo- 
bile, glass, rubber, electrical, and 
airplane industries, the CIO is head- 
ing for a clash with the powerful 
steel companies. CIO officials say 
they don’t want to call a strike but 
that a show-down is certain by 
April 1 if the companies do not 
agree to discuss terms with the 
union. Such a strike would affect 
500,000 men and would be a terrific 
struggle between the rapidly grow- 
ing CIO and the country’s major in- 
dustry which has always fought 
unionization. 

In Santa Monica, California, “sit- 
downers” vacated the Douglas Aircraft 
plant when police prepared to storm the 
building and 400 men were jailed on 
charges of illegally entering the com- 
pany’s property. Company officials later 
announced they would talk over union 
terms with the men. The CIO is working 
to organize other aircraft plants, and 
strikes may spread rapidly in this in- 
dustry. Other “sit-downers” were in pos- 
session of the Northrop plant, a division 
of Douglas Aircraft Corporation. At 
Waukegan, Illinois, 100 “sit-downers” in 
the Fansteel Metallurgical Company 
plant beat off one police attack, but 
finally were routed by tear gas shot from 
a wooden tower which entered the plant 
like the Trojan horse. In Detroit, Michi- 
gan, fast-spreading “sit-down” strikes in 
several plants caused Governor Murphy 
to send a representative to confer with 
workers and employers. 
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Phrase Origins 


By Alfred H. Holt 


Davy Jones’s locker. Century says, 
rather loftily, “Many guesses have been 
made.” Oxford English Dictionary de- 
clines to guess, but does accept duppy 
as a West Indian word for ghost. Web- 
ster and others give “duffy” as a variant 
of this, and “duffy Jonah” as the original 
of Davy Jones. The locker is, of course, 
the seaman’s chest, and the whole phrase, 
to go to Davy Jones’s locker, signifies to 
go to the bottom of the sea, to drown. 


dead pan. This contemporary term 
for a poker-face comedian (i.e., expres- 
sionless) cannot be derived, we contend, 
from Elizabeth Barrett Browning’s poem, 
“The Dead Pan” whose theme is “Great 
Pan is dead!” Since 1833, at least, “pan” 
has been used to mean mouth or face, 
presumably because (in the words of 
Webster) it is “broad, shallow, and often 
open.” “To pan,” meaning to scold, may 
be remotely connected with the “pan” 
of a tamping bar, the head on which a 
sledge hammer can be struck. 


derring-do. This fine old trumpet- 
blast of chivalry is a fake. Through “a 
chain of misunderstandings and errors,” 
compiicated by one misprint, our “des- 
perate deeds of derring-do” (Ruddigore) 
claims descent from Lydgate’s simple 
phrase meaning “daring to do.” Lydgate 
was imitating something in Chaucer, 
Spenser took it from Lydgate, adding 
that it meant “manhood and chevalrie,” 
and Sir Walter Scott kept the ball roll- 


ing. But when you come right down to 
it, “dare to do” is a man-sized challenge 
for anyone; pseudo-archaism or not, 
“derring-do” packs a thrill. 


dickens. Many are surprised on hear- 
ing someone say pompously, “In the 
words of Shakespeare, ‘What the dick- 
ens!’” But it’s to be found in Merry 
Wives of Windsor. Our hard-boiled 
friends, Webster and OED, after consid- 
ering well the host of suggestions con- 
necting this word with “devilkins,” or 
Nicholas Machiavelli, or “nicks” (Scan- 
dinavian water-devils), or Old Nick— 
spoil all the fun by growling, “Probably 
a diminutive of Dick (from Richard) and 
used as a euphemism for devil simply 
because they both begin with d.” 


dirty work at the crossroads. Ac- 
cording to Stevenson, the first recorded 
use of this phrase which means anything 
from intrigue to assault and battery, was 
by Walter Melville, in No Wedding Bells 
for Him. A correspondent agrees that 
the phrase is to be traced to one of Mel- 
ville’s melodramas, music-hall sketches 
of the eighties, one of which was entitled, 
“A Girl’s Cross Roads.” Mr. Melville is 
not, however, positive that he made use 
anywhere of the “dirty work” phrase. 
Knowledge of the somber custom of 
burying suicides at crossroads, with 
stakes through their hearts, probably 
contributed to the effectiveness of the 
expression. 





Reprinted from Phrase Origins by Al- 
fred H. Holt. Copyright, 1936, by per- 
mission of Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 
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Solution to Puzzle: 


Lincoln Steffens 
Elmer Rice 
Sally Benson 
Walter Edmonds Rome Haul 
John Masefield Dauber 


Each of the following students will re- 
ceive a Modern Library book of his own 
choosing. (The awards are based on the 
correct solution to the puzzle and the 
merit of the essay submitted by the stu- 
dent in each case.) 


Autobiography 
Street Scene 
Wife of the Hero 


Prize Winners: 


Marjorie Woodsworth, Grand River 
(lowa) High School. 

James Goodwin, 1320 Dale Street, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Esther P. Grigst, Marshall High School, 
Chicago, Il. 

Vera Ranney, 
High School. 

Hugh Davidson, 
(Wis.) High School. 


Concord (Vermont) 


Black River Falls 


Here is Hugh Davidson’s essay: 


LINCOLN STEFFENS AND ME 


There are few people who would not 
like Lincoln Steffens when they knew he 
was fond of horses. There is something 
about the love of animals that forms a 
bond of understanding between people. 
You may have rabbits and I may have 
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only a dog, but we both can understand 
how Mr. Steffens liked horses. With 
horses, rabbits or a dog we have the joy 
of knowing that we are the master, the 
God, of our pets, and we should live so 
as to be worthy of that place in our pets’ 
eyes. 

As far as Mr. Steffens is concerned, 
any horse that has carried him can feel 
honored. Men who are as outspokenly 
honest and unselfishly thoughtful as Mr. 
Steffens was are rare, and when these 
virtues are combined with the philosophy 
which he had to have to do what he did, 
I ask you, is he not a man to idealize? 

When a man’s enemies admit his 
power, I call that man great, and from 
what knowledge I have of Lincoln Stef- 
fens’ death, I believe he was given 
tribute from his enemies that makes his 
greatness a certainty. Who can help 
admiring a man who can change the un- 
pleasant epithet “muckraker” to a com- 
pliment? 

As you may know now, from the trend 
of my writing, I do not consider the 
works of Mr. Steffens beyond what they 
reveal of the man behind them. The 
works remain, but Mr. Steffens is gone. 
What I need is a picture of the man, not 
of the works. I believe I have it, too, 
in a picture of a man embodied in truth, 
unselfishness and, above all, humanity. 


Piterary Reads 


HORN BOOK 


The Horn Book from which John 
Holmes’ “Definition of a Poet” is re- 
printed in this issue (see page 5) is a 
magazine devoted entirely to books and 
reading for boys and girls through the 
teen age, and is definitely a magazine 
you should all know about. -Bertha 
Mahoney, long head of the now famous 
Bookshop for Boys and Girls in Boston, 
is its editor. Look for The Horn Book 
in your local library. 


SCRIBNER’S 


The March issue of Scribner’s pre- 
sents the first of a series of elaborate 
full-color reproductions, on _ special 
paper, of paintings by outstanding artists. 
“Fall Plowing” by John Costigan starts 
off the series. Scribner's plans to repro- 
duce one of these paintings a month for 
twelve months and is considering issuing 
a portfolio of them later. 


ATLANTIC 


Inside dope on how a crack foreign 
correspondent gets and writes his daily 
dispatches to his home paper (the fol- 
lowing paragraph is taken from an 
article “Inside England” by John Gun- 
ther in the current [March] Atlantic): 

“I have no assistant, no tie-up with a 
London newspaper, and no ticker. Thus 
my sources of news are three: (a) what 
is in the English newspapers, used by all 
correspondents as essential background; 
(b) what I can get from friends; (c) 
what is in my head. Nine tenths of 
European journalism—that is American 
journalism from Europe—is a combina- 
tion of private ingenuity and public 
friendship. You are helpless unless you 
know a lot of people, and unless you 
can interpret with some freshness and 
stability of judgment what they tell you. 
Most of my job is done outside the office. 
A great deal of it is done at dinner.’ 


BOOK DIGESTS 


The newest thing in magazines is book 
digests. Already there are two being 
published—one all non-fiction, one a 
little of both. Books in Brief summar- 
izes nine books in its first (February) 
issue. Among them are: Negley Farson’s 
The Way of a Transgressor; Yang and 
Yin, by Alice Tisdale Hobart; Caleb 
Catlum’s America, by Vincent McHugh; 
Stuart Chase’s Rich Land, Poor Land. 

Vol. 1, No. 1 of The Book Digest of 
Best Sellers, on the other hand, includes 
John Gunther’s Inside Europe; Max East- 
man’s Enjoyment of Laughter; Pearl 
Buck’s biography of her father, Fighting 
Angel; Herbert Asbury’s The French 
Quarter; and Thomas Rourke’s Gomez— 
Tyrant of the Andes. 

Here is what one Herald Tribune reader 
submitted to F.P.A.’s Conning Tower as 
the Digest to end Digests: 


OUTLINE OF ALL WAR NOVELS 


Chapters I—XX: Carry on! 
Chapters XXI—XL: Carrion. 








Who was responsible for the vio- 
lence in Spain following the February, 
1936, elections? 

General Francisco Franco, dictator of 
the new Rebel government (in an au- 
thorized interview cabled to Scripps- 
Howard newspapers): “The results of 
the elections were falsified or even re- 
versed, and anarchy, injustice and crime 
were let loose by those in power... . 
Between February 17 and June 15, 1936, 
186 churches were destroyed and 334 
persons were murdered because of their 
political ideas... .” 

Foreign Minister Jules Alvarez del 
Vayo, speaking for Premier Largo Cab- 
allero of the Loyalist government (in a 
similar interview): “In February the 
Popular Front won the elections . . . I 
recall that the elections were supervised 
by Portela Valladares—a politician of the 
old school, especially appointed by the 
then President Alcala Zamora (a land- 
owner and Catholic) because of his abil- 
ity to manage elections. . . . Then began 
the same thing as happened at the be- 
ginning of the Republic in 1931, namely, 
right-wing elements—this time openly 
Fascist—cooperated with army officers 
and started the rebellion of July 18.” 

Charles A. Thomson, in Foreign Policy 
Reports: “Some of the slayings were at- 
tributed to Leftists; others to Fascist as- 
sassins. Spain’s self-proclaimed 
Fascists had shown themselves most ag- 
gressive since the February election. . . .” 
(Quoting from the N. Y. Times, July 7, 
1936): “In July the Madrid police re- 
ported discovery of Fascist documents 
which instructed district leaders ‘to pro- 
mote and foment the greatest possible 
number of strikes, especially in the pub- 
lic services.’” 

(Again from Foreign Policy Reports): 
“In the elections of February 16 and 
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Getting at the Truth in Spain 


Leaders of Opposing Factions and Responsible Foreign 
Correspondents Quoted on Controversial Issues 


FOREWORD 


HAT is the truth about Spain? 

Today, when one mentions that 

nation he usually starts an argu- 
ment that soon raises everyones’ tem- 
perature and settles nothing. Contradic- 
tory arguments fly thick and fast from 
all sides: General Franco is uniting 
Spain against the Reds; the Loyalist 
government is fighting for democracy; 
most Spaniards are supporting the Loy- 
alists; the Loyalists are anti-religious; 
the Loyalists are brutal; the Rebels are 
brutal; General Franco cannot win with- 
out 100,000 more German and Italian 
troops; the Loyalists depend wholly 
upon Russian arms, troops and advice. 


Any magazine that attempts to re- 
port the progress of the Spanish 
struggle, and give a background for 


present events, immediately gets caught 
in this whirlwind of controversy. This 
article attempts to give word pictures 
of a puzzling situation, without preju- 
dice, in the words of some who should 
know what they are talking about—the 
leaders of the opposing groups, and a 
number of correspondents and com- 
mentators for reputable newspapers and 
magazines. 

The famed British soldier, the Duke 
of Wellington, once remarked that 
Spain was the one country where two 
and two did not make four. That was 
his way of saying that an observer must 
be cautious about making flat state- 
ments concerning Spain. Keep that in 
mind when you read the conflicting re- 
ports of recognized authorities. Study 
each statement, check it with past re- 
ports, analyze the background of each 
writer, and try to discover why each ob- 
server reaches his conclusions. We be- 
lieve you will find it as interesting as 
trying to solve the latest detective story. 





the run-off poll on March 1, the Popular 
Front scored a decisive victory. It elected 
258 deputies in the Cortes, to 62 of the 
Center parties, and 152 of the Right.” 
Pio Baroja (Spanish novelist), in the 
Nacion, Buenos Aires, Argentina, news- 
paper: “The new regime (the Popular 
Front) ought to have set about its tasks 
cautiously and even fearfully, but instead 
it made an imprudent beginning, with 
bitterness towards its enemies.” 


Is the Loyalist government in Spain 
Communistic? Is it controlled by Rus- 
sian agents? Will the future Spain be 
Fascist or Communist? 

General Franco: “The Popular Front 
was neither able nor willing to save the 
country from obeying the wishes of 
Soviet Russia . . . I am an admirer of 
the way Fascism has stemmed the ad- 
vance of Communism in many countries 

. and when the victory, in which I 
have absolute confidence, crowns the 
efforts of our troops the new Spain will 
progress on the lines of a totalitarian 
state,” like Fascist Italy. 

Foreign Minister del Vayo: “The le- 
gend that Spain is Commuunistic is de- 





liberately spread by those who use the 
fight against Bolshevism as an excuse to 
hide their designs of aggression and war, 
. . . The support of all anti-Fascist ele- 
ments includes the Basque (Catholic) 
party, and the National Labor Confeder- 
ation, of anarchistic leanings. The sup- 
port of the latter party has caused a 
greater swing to the Left but this does 
not mean that a proletarian state of any 
fixed form would result from a triumph 
by Loyalist Spain The Spanish 
capitalistic system must be modified and 
land must be given to the poverty 
stricken peasants. . I consider that 
the government will continue as a demo- 
cratic republic which will permit ex- 
tremely advanced social legislation.” 

William Carney of the N. Y. Times: 
“All semblance of democratic govern- 
ment has disappeared in Spain. . . . For 
some time Russia has been running the 
show ... Marcel Rosenberg, first Soviet 
Ambassador, hand-picked the Largo 
Caballero cabinet... .” 

James M. Minifie of the N. Y. Herald 
Tribune: “The talk that the republic is 
being run by Russians is just pathetic. 
. . . Rosenberg’s role also has been much 
exaggerated. . . . The term ‘Reds’ as ap- 
plied to the Spanish republicans is a con- 
venient but misleading term.” 

Pio Baroja in the Nacion: “At this 
moment . . . it seems that there can he 
no midway solution. That is the worst 
of it: either a Red or a White (Fascist) 
dictatorship. There is no alternative. ...” 

Vernon Bartlett of the London News 
Chronicle: “Actually there are few Com- 
munists in Spain. There were, I think, 
14 deputies out of a total of 473 at the 
last election of members to the Cortes 
(parliament.)” 

Jay Allen, former correspondent for 
the Chicago Tribune: “Communism in 
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Spain? If so, General Franco will bear 
the blame. But I think not. It is, indeed, 
true that Spanish Democracy is in 
abeyance. . . . But is it not so in most 
countries in war time? What were the 
democratic rights of citizens of Verdun 
in 1916? Or of the German waiters in 
New York during the World War? 

“I find that in America the Madrid 
government is generally thought to be a 
red government. It is true that the pro- 
letarian parties dominate in it. Who else 
is to fight the battles of the Republic 
when against it there is in revolt 95 per 
cent of its army officers . . . backed by 
the banks, the Church, and most other 
conservative elements? 

“This is the rising of the old feudal 
Spain against liberal Spain. .. . This is 
the French Revolution in reverse, for 
in the French Revolution the middle 
classes and the masses arose against the 
aristocracy. In Spain, 150 years later, an 
aristocracy rises against the middle 
classes and the masses.” 


What will be the future position of 
the Catholic Church in Spain if the 
Rebels win? If the Loyalists win? Are 
the Loyalists anti-religious? 

General Franco: “Our soldiers fight... 
against the ceaseless persecution by 
Communists of Catholic Spain . . . Re- 
lations between the Church and govern- 
ment in the future Spain will be defined 
by a Concordat with the Vatican.” 

Foreign Minister del Vayo: “In Spain 
no real anti-religious movement exists. 
It must be remembered, however, that 
for centuries the Catholic religion in 
Spain, instead of being purely spiritual, 
was equally political. ... The Rebels’ 
hatred of Catholic priests in the Basque 
country is shown by their cruelty in 
Basque villages they have captured. 
Their first victims are always priests 
who have not taken up arms against the 
Loyalist government.” 

William Carney of the N. Y. Times: 
“All churches that were not burned [by 
the Loyalists] have been turned into 
fortresses . . . priests and nuns have been 
slain and there probably are not half 
a dozen priests left in Madrid.” 

Lawrence A. Fernsworth of the N. Y. 
Times: “How is it that in an almost 
purely Catholic country the people can 
turn against the Church in such fashion? 
... Up to the advent of the Republic 
in 1931 there was a kind of union be- 
tween the Church and State which meant 
that the clergy was paid from the pub- 
lic treasury in other words the 
Church was the ally of the State; but 
the State was regarded by the people 
as their oppressor.” 

Pio Baroja in the Nacion: “The poli- 
ticians adopted an equally stupid atti- 
tude in every one of their actions. ‘Spain 
is no longer Catholic,’ said Azana (Presi- 
dent of Spain) with an absurd disregard 
for facts. They persecuted not only the 
clergy, above all the poor clergy, but 
also the customs of the towns. They 
prohibited feasts and processions which 
had disturbed no one and which the 
towns and villages enjoyed.” 

Vernon Bartlett in the London News 
Chronicle: “. . . As far as I could judge, 
there’s not very much feeling against 
the Catholic Church on the spiritual side. 
I believe the Jesuits owned the street- 
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Russell in Los Angeles Time 


What of the Spanish Night? 


car service in Madrid; and it is their 
wealth which caused a good deal of in- 
dignation. . . .” 

Michael Williams, editor of Common- 
weal, American Catholic weekly: “On 
August 10, dispatches reported that more 
than a hundred Augustinian priests had 
been captured . . . and their final fate 
remained unknown. A later dispatch 
received at Vatican City on September 
8 reported that these friars—114 in num- 
ber—were shot without trial, notwith- 
standing a promise of safety given them 
by President Manuel Azana... .” 

Rev. E. Harold Smith, Catholic priest 
writing in Commonweal: “It is evident 
that the Church in Spain had ceased for 
some years to be a vital factor in the 
lives of the working classes. . . . Thus we 
had the situation in which the 
wealthy Spaniard, Catholic but socially 
blind, prepared the ground for the Com- 
munists to sow the seed of a revolt that 
threatens to engulf the Spanish Catholics 
and ruin their country.” 


Which side in Spain has the greatest 
support from the Spanish people? 

General Franco: “One of the main aims 
of our movement is to achieve unity for 
Spain, which was in grave danger owing 
to the intrigues of self-seeking poli- 
ticians. . . .” 

Foreign Minister del Vayo: “The 
Spanish government is harmonizing the 
principle that laws must be adjusted to 
the fact that the real people of Spain 
have been on the side of the government 
in the most serious upheaval in the his- 
tory of the country.” 

Frank L. Kluckhohn of the N. Y. 
Times: “Whatever the rights or wrongs 
of the Spanish situation may be .. . an 
impartial observer is forced to the con- 
clusion that General Franco’s movement 
is extremely unpopular with the bulk 
of the people, who regard it as an at- 
tempt of the privileged classes to turn 
the clock back. Only foreign aid has 
made the Rebel successes possible.” 

V. A. Cazalet, member of the British 
Parliament, after a trip through the Rebel 
controlled area of Spain: “Food is 
abundant . . . and nowhere do you meet 
with any sign of that repressive or 
military rule by which some people 
think General Franco ... rules... .” 








Who is to blame for the brutality in 
Spain? 


Vernon Bartlett of the London News 
Chronicle: “Certainly a terrible lot of 
these atrocity stories are true ... One 
doubts whether there’s much to choose 
between one side or the other. Franco 
seems to be more to blame. . . . One 
of his principal generals actually told a 
friend of mine that he is prepared, if 
necessary, to kill a million Spaniards in 
order to gain control of Spain. .The bom- 
bardment of Madrid makes one feel that 
isn’t an absurd exaggeration.” 

William Carney of the N. Y. Times: 
“Hundreds of luckless Spaniards, who 
held the most liberal political views, 
have been slain in Madrid because they 
were denounced by former servants who 
were discharged for incompetence . . . It 
seems a conservative estimate that up 
to last week (December 1) 25,000 people 
were executed in Madrid.” 

James M. Minifie of the N. Y. Herald 
Tribune: . . The government fought 
steadily from the early days of the war 
to check nightly killings by armed bands. 
.. . My colleague John T. Whitaker, who 
was on the Rebel side, showed that 
similar slaughter, directed against Loyal- 
ists, was going on there.” 


How many foreign troops are aiding 
the Rebels? The Loyalists? 


General Franco: “The only foreign 
troops in our army are those in the 
ranks of the Foreign Legion, which is 
open to all nationalities. .. .” 

Foreign Minister del Vayo: “The num- 
ber of foreign volunteers fighting on our 
side is much less than is generally be- 
lieved . . . I do not believe the number 
exceeds ten to twelve thousand .. . there 
is not a single Russian soldier on our 
fronts...” 

Arnaldo Cortesi, Rome correspondent 
of the N. Y. Times: “According to re- 
ports the backbone of General Queipo 
de Llano’s Rebel army is made up of 
16,000 Italian soidiers. . . . It is note- 
worthy that this report is issued by the 
official Italian news agency, Stefani.” 

Charles Thomson, in Foreign Policy 
Reports: “To call the struggle a civil 
war has been a mistake practically from 
the start. To what degree the Rebels 
had entered into relations with Ger- 
many and Italy prior to the revolt is 
not yet clear. In any case .. . within 
two weeks General Franco had received 
airplanes from the Fascist powers. Rus- 
sian assistance came only after these 
nations had taken the lead and Soviet 
aid was not large until November ... 
Early in January it was estimated that 
the Rebels. had been re-enforced by 
30,000 foreigners, exclusive of the Moors 
and the Foreign Legion. On the govern- 
ment side there were approximately 
20,000 foreign troops,” according to the 
N. Y. Herald Tribune. 

William Carney of the N. Y. Times: 
“If information of neutral observers 
(British officials at Gibraltar) is correct, 
the total of 16,000 German and Italian 
volunteers with General Franco must 
be far outnumbered now by the in- 
ternational battalions fighting with the 
Loyalists. The latter, according to the 
Madrid-Valencia government’s own re- 
ports, numbered 20,000 ...in Dec... .” 
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Boy Dates Girl 


IX. Country Mouse and City Mouse 
By Gay Head 


7 E sure to take your raincoat 
B with you,” says Mother Mon- 

tague to her young son, Ro- 
meo, standing at the dresser drawer 
and pitching ties, shirts, hairbrush 
and comb into the suitcase occupying 
the middle of the bed. 

“Aw, Mom, if it rains, we'll crawl 
under a skyscraper,” answers the 
wisecracking Montague, dreaming 
only of the bright lights of Broadway 
he will glimpse for the first time, on 
the coming vacation trip with a group 
of schoolmates and the Verona Hi 
science instructor. 

Forsooth, Romeo, if you did but 
know, the raincoat or top-coat will 
probably be much handier than a 
skyscraper in your dashing about the 
city; and it’s care for the bumps and 
bulges, not speed, that counts in 
packing. A whirlwind start will end 
in a mass of wrinkles in your brow, 
when you unpack your blue serge 
and find it looking like something the 
dog brought home. Take care how 
and what you pack. If your visit is 
to be short, have plenty of clean 
shirts and underwear, so that you can 
get along without the aid of the laun- 
dry; take an extra pair of trousers 
to vary your ensemble; take good, 
comfortable walking shoes; and be 
prepared to wear a hat, whether you 
like it or not. 


Talk of Deflation 


The Verona Hi science teacher 
may be a good scout, but with ten 
hyenas (schoolmates to you) on his 
hands, he’ll do well to see that they’re 
kept under guard on the train or bus 
and not allowed to roam wild in the 
city. There are certain things every 
Romeo and Juliet should know about 
the ways of big city tripping, whether 
under the sheltering wing of chaper- 
onage or not. 

The first essential of any trip or 
tour is the pocketbook. Keep it in 
hand or inside pocket and keep a 
watchful eye on the deflation of its 
contents. Such incidentals as tips for 
waiters, porters, and taxi-drivers may 
add up unexpectedly. Make it good 
to the last squeeze. 


All Aboard 
There’s many a tip between the 
Verona depot and the Grand Hotel, 
and just as much reason for social 
etiquette in the day coach as in the 
parlor at home. 
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Trains and busses are seldom as 
clean as you might wish, but that’s 
no reason to join in the dirtying-up 
campaign. Whether you're first-class 
pullman or tourist day-coach, re- 
strain your natural impulses to throw 
everything from candy wrappers to 
soiled towels on the floor. 

The pullman porter who handles 
your baggage, makes up your berth, 
brings you a card table, brushes your 
coat, and performs numerous favors 
for you deserves a tip of 25 to 50 
cents, depending on whether you 
ride overnight or longer, and the 
extra service you may have asked 
him to give. There is rarely need for 
tipping in day coaches and buses. 


Taxi, Mister? 

At the city station you may or 
may not need a porter for your lug- 
gage (if you do, tip him 10 to 25 
cents, according to luggage). You 
will probably be in dire need of a 
taxi unless you are well-versed in 
the ways of city streets and trans- 
portation. Taxi-drivers have grown 
up to expect a tip of 10 to 25 cents, 
depending on the length of the trip, 
the number of persons in the cab, and 
the trouble the driver goes to in han- 
dling bags. After you have once 


trained your nose to know East-West- 
North-South, fear not to ride busses, 


street-cars or subways. If you are 
alone and unfamiliar with streets and 
directions, the corner cop will be 
your best friend in routing you to 
Coney Island, Chinatown, or Grant's 
Tomb. Bus drivers, car conductors 
and subway guards also can talk— 
and answer civil questions. 


Room Rent 


You may have made reservations 
at a hotel, but, if not, have no fear 
of inquiring for rates at the desk. 
Before you sign your name and home- 
town address in the register, take a 
good look at the price range and see 
that you're in it. Otherwise you may 
be as flat as a bursted balloon when 
you find you are stopping at an Amer- 
ican plan (room and meals) hotel 
when you intended your stay to be 
on the European plan (room only), 
You will want to be free to have your 
meals at outside restaurants at any 
hours you please. Also, look before 
you leap into the best room in the 
house. 

After you have come to some agree- 
ment with the clerk, you will be re- 
quired to fill out a registration card. 
A bell boy will then escort you to 
your room, unlock it, open the win- 
dows, and then pause before with- 
drawing. This is the signal to tip 
him 10 to 25 cents, the amount de- 
pending on the number of bags. 

The chamber maid in the hotel will 
clean your room daily. If she does 
any special service for you, she 
should be tipped 25 to 50 cents. Sel- 
dom do chamber maids expect tips 
for performing their usual duties, 
But, if you stay longer than two or 
three days, and have occasion to ask 
her for extra towels, blankets, etc, 

it is in order to tip her. Do 
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not leave the tip on the dresser 
in your room. The next bell 
boy to come in may get it be- 
fore she does. Place the tip in 
an envelope, mark it plainly, 
“Maid, Room No. 999,” or 
whatever the number of the 
room is, and give it to the maid 
personally. Since two maids 
service your room (day and 
night shifts), you will want to 
give the tip to the one who has 
done the special services for 
you. If it is the day maid, 
and you are checking out at 
night, arrange to give her the 
tip during the day. 





Tip-Tip-Tipping Along 

Tipping seems to be a neces- 
sary evil to those who must 
pay, but the reason is that 
those who render extra ser- 
vices are paid small wages and 
the management counts on the 
patrons to make up the differ- 
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Webster in N. Y. Herald Tribune 


(Continued on page 24) 
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CLASSROOM 
PROGRAM 


for this issue 


nates this issue, the following 

suggestions are made on the 
basis of a few articles. The issue as 
a whole contains a quantity of ma- 
terial suitable for silent reading and 
should be of particular value to 
English classes. 

While the Callaghan story is not 
exactly in the popular vein, it de- 
scribes a situation which is familiar to 
many an adolescent. The class should 
be delighted to discuss the correct 
etiquette and to practice the proper 
method of introduction. This may be 
correlated with “Boy Dates Girl,” 
(P. 16). 

The Parker poems, Spike Webb, 
James Thurber, Round Table, and the 
movie reviews are more to the popu- 
lar taste. 


S no particular theme domi- 


Spies 

The Julian Aronson article (p. 17) 
suggests a subject for investigation 
which appeals to all pupils and which, 
at the same time, may serve as a good 
lesson in both English and the social 
sciences. 


Several authors of bona fide spy tales 
are mentioned in the article. For addi- 
tional background reading, there are 
books about Mata Hari and several by 
Bruce Lockhart. “The Secret Life of a 
Secret Agent” by Henry Wysham Lanier 
appeared in Harpers last August. Pupils 
might also read about the classic spies 
mentioned by Mr. Aronson: the men of 
Canaan, Nathan Hale, Bancroft, Edith 
Cavell. The Bible is full of spy tales for 
that matter: Delilah, Jael, and Absalom, 
not to mention Iscariot. Since spies are 
not always used for military purposes, 
pupils may wish to learn about indus- 
trial espionage as it is revealed in the 
current investigation by Senators La- 
Follette and Thomas. This has been fol- 
lowed by all the news weeklies, if not by 
the dailies. Or, if they do not feel that 
there is any relation between industrial 
and military war, they may bring the 
subject up to date by learning what they 
can about Rosita Diaz, the Spanish mo- 
tion picture star who was executed as 
a spy last month by the Fascists. Mod- 
ern Mechanix for November describes 
how industrialists spy not only on their 
labor but on each other, too. The 
wealth of literature on espionage is ex- 
ceeded only by the secrets of the pro- 
fession which will probably never be 
published. 

To bring the romantic and exotic 
subject of espionage into familiar terri- 
tory, the pupils may attempt to learn 

many in their own community are 
employed as private detectives or “con- 
fidential irivestigators.” They may not 
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make much headway but the effort alone 
will be a worth-while experience. Some 
of these people may even be induced to 
talk about their work. Certainly, the 
local police will be glad to tell the class 
something about their methods of inves- 
tigation and their use of informers. And 
local labor leaders, if there are any, may 
be willing to tell about espionage within 
their ranks. 

Any industry in the community which 
has had labor trouble is certain to have 
been offered the services of labor spies, 
and sometimes the offer is accepted. 
Employers may be willing to explain to 
the class, as several did in the LaFollette 
inquiry, how they justify the use of these 
methods. Most business men, of course, 
regard such tactics in dealing with their 
employees or with their competitors, as 
utterly reprehensible. Those who have 


had sad experience with them may con- 
sent to tell their story, if properly ap- 
proached. 

The deliberate selection of espionage 
as a vocation is rare. Most are dragged 
or forced into the game. Still there are 
pupils who may look upon the trade as 
romantic and there are many more who 
may be induced innocently to play the 
role of a spy without realizing what they 
are doing. There have even been cases 
of high school students who were en- 
listed by school officials to prepare secret 
reports of the statements and activities 
of pupils who were suspected of political 
radicalism. For the sake of this latter 
group, the class should acquire a 
thorough understanding of the moral and 
ethical aspects of espionage. Aronson dis- 
tinguishes between the patriot and the 

(Continued on next page) 











HERE is a blur of activity around 

here known as Arthur Gorman 

whose responsibilities require him 
to be at one and the same time in close 
touch with two or more editorial desks 
in our New York office, as well as with 
the engraver and the typesetters, to be 
verifying facts in the New York Public 
Library, and with it all to spend two 
days each week at the type and foundry 
plant in Dunellen, New Jersey. 


In the multiple location of Mr. Gor- 
man lies the tale of our mechanical 
department. You remember we were 
saying that New York City is an ideal 
place for an editorial department. The 
publishing industry is the fourth larg- 
est in town. At the same time, high 
rentals encourage many a printer to 
take his machinery to the suburbs. The 
disadvantage of shuttling messengers in 
and out of the city is more than taken 
up in lowered overhead costs. And a 
magazine which likes to sell thirty-two 
issues of thirty-two or more pages for 
the small sum of $1.00 must take ad- 
vantage of that and every other pos- 
sible saving. 

> 


Using the present paragraph as an ex- 
ample, we may follow the course of the 
usual piece of editorial copy: this germi- 
nated in the mind of one of our writers 
who couldn’t sleep one night. The next 
morning he typed it on a sheet of scrap 
paper and passed it over to an editor, 
who checked it for editorial policy ac- 
curacy, and punctuation, and passed it 
along to the copy desk. There it was 
measured for space, and, if necessary, 
to fit the space allotted it, cut. Then it 
was retyped in final form (a carbon re- 
tained in event of accident or loss), 


marked for typography, and stuffed into 
a manila envelope. A messenger who 
smokes cigars picked up the envelope 
and, after stopping at a few more mag- 
azine offices, traveled by subway, ferry, 
and train, to Dunellen, New Jersey, 
where a long-suffering linotype operator 
cast the letters into slugs of type metal 
(an alloy of lead, tin and antimony with 
a low melting point), each composing 
one line o’ type. (Get it?) 


The metal slugs were lined up in a 
column, tied together with string, and 
carried to table where they were smeared 
with ink and pressed against a sheet of 
slick paper for a “proof.” Errors in 
the proof were marked by the copy- 
readers at the plant for correction, and 
the proofs were returned by messenger 
to New York for an O.K. In New York, 
the proof was checked again for errors. 
The column of type was cut out of the 
paper (it is something like playing 
Paper Dolls) and pasted on a “page 
layout” which shows exactly how the 
page is supposed to look when it is 
printed. Following this layout back at 
the plant, the type slugs were placed 
in a page form with several others and 
a page proof was pulled. Sometimes a 
page proof is returned to New York for 
rereading and approval. If the page 
proof is not ready until the day or two 
before “foundry-day” Mr. Gorman is 
then at the plant to give it a final O.K. 
without delay. 

~ 


After the O.K. the page form was sent 
to the foundry. There a thick porous 
paper mat was pressed against the type 
to take an intaglio impression. (When 
you fall in the snow, you make an “in- 
taglio” impression.) The mat and type 
form separated amicably and the mat 
was shipped to the printing plant in Chi- 
cago. The mat was placed in a plate 
casting box where molten type metal 
was pressed against it. When the metal 
cooled, it formed a plate with ridges 
identical with the type slugs on the out- 
side surface. The plate was then heated 
and, while in this state, curved to fit the 
press cylinder. (More next week.) 

—Tue Eprrors. 
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paid schemer. There is also a third type: 
the dupe. 

To the extent that espionage is evil, it 
should be regulated. Naturally, the 
question comes up: what steps have been 
taken to regulate “investigating agencies” 
in your state and in the nation. The last 
great crusade for such legislation came 
after the massacre of steel workers in 
Homestead by Pinkertons in 1892. It 
failed. Pupils may wish to investigate 
what legislation has been passed or pro- 
posed today. 


Symposium 

The symposium on Spain (page 14) 
suggests a technique for comparing the 
conflicting opinions in any controversial 
subjects. To determine the veracity or 
soundness of these opinions, pupils must 
examine their logic and, what is more 
important, the background, the history 
and reputation of the authors. 


For example, William Carney of the 
N. Y. Times is a devout Catholic. Writ- 
ing from Madrid, he sent dispatches 
which were generally hostile to the 
loyalists. At the same time his colleague, 
Herbert Matthews, also representing the 
Times in Madrid, wrote stories which, 
though they were straight objective re- 
porting, were pro-Loyalist. . 

Jay Allen, who uncovered the massa- 
cre at Badajoz, is also a Catholic, al- 
though not a devout one. Because he 
reported facts unsympathetic to Franco, 
he was obliged to leave Spain. This 
same fate befell Kluckhohn of the Times 
after he reported the German and Italian 
airplane base at Caceres. 

The Nacion of Buenos Aires speaks for 
the Latin Americans who have many 
sentimental ties with Spain’s “best 
families.” 

It will be observed that several of 
these writers, realizing the controversial 
nature of the issue, have preferred to 
offer evidence on both sides without 
committing themselves to a conclusion. 
This is a form of neutrality somewhat 
similar in effect to the non-intervention 
pact. 

When these pressures and interests are 
considered, it is evident that true objec- 
tive writing is impossible. At the same 
time, reports may also be weighed. 

Cortesi, writing from Rome, where he 
has a cushioned seat, is an avowed ad- 
mirer of Mussolini. He has never sent 
an unfriendly dispatch from Italy. Un- 
friendly correspondents are expelled. 
Since it is not to Italy’s interest to ex- 
aggerate the number of its troops in 
Spain, it may be assumed that 16,000 is 
a minimum figure. 

With the evidence of German and 
Italian aid, it is not strange that Franco 
should admire “the way Fascism com- 
bats Communism.” 

Thomson, writing for the Foreign 
Policy Association, speaks as a scholar 
on behalf of a liberal group of sub- 
scribers who are interested in the truth 
but who shrink from partisanship. 
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As an exercise in this technic, the class 
may wish to seek a set of answers to the 
following questions, and at the same time 
go into the background of the various 
partisans. 

Are sit-down strikes right? 

Should Congress change the Supreme 
Court according to the President’s plan? 

Should the government go into the 
power business? 
Is Roosevelt a dictator? 


Poetry 

The Holmes article (p. 5)** should 
succeed, if anything can, in taking the 
stigma from the writers of poetry, who 
are popularly regarded as odd, to say 
the least. 

The enjoyment of poetry by the gen- 
eral population depends to a large ex- 
tent upon the will to understand and 
respect the differences and peculiarities 
of poets. The reader who is annoyed at 
ideas which are not perfectly familiar 
to him is as bad as the tourist who com- 
pares every hamlet in India with his 
own Main Street. As long as a pupil is 
intolerant of poets, he may be expected 
to be intolerant of anyone who does not 
fit his own God-given prejudices. 

For the most part, pupils must dis- 
cover the more subtle values of poetry 
on their own initiative. These are 
summed up neatly in the concluding 
paragraph of the Definition. The surg- 
ical minds among your pupils may wish 
to use this brief anatomy of poetry as a 
guide for dissecting exemplary verses. 
The report of the autopsy may be oral 
or written. 

If they look sharp, there is a possibil- 
ity that they will find several poets 
whose mission is not “to announce life,” 
but to glorify destruction and decay, to 
proclaim death. The presence of these 
hostile ideas in poetry should invite them 
to distinguish between the merit of ex- 
pression and the merit of the philoso- 
phy. In other words, they should learn 
that the prettiest packages do not nec- 
essarily contain the best goods. 








Convention Acts 


The Department of Superintendence of 
the National Education Association held 
its last convention in New Orleans. 
Hereafter the department is to be known 
as The American Association of School 
Administrators. A second change is that 
the president, hereafter, will be chosen 
in an annual preferential ballot by mail, 
with both a primary and a final election. 
It is believed that this plan will prevent 
minorities from loading the elections in 
the convention. 

Charles D. Glenn of Birmingham was 
elected president for next year, unop- 
posed. Jesse H. Mason of Canton, Ohio, 
is the new member of the executive 
committee. 

Resolutions of the convention called 
for repeal of the District of Columbia 
“red rider,” which implies that teachers 
are Communists; federal aid for schools; 
restoration and expansion of school ser- 
vices; an inquiry into the possibility of 
creating professional standards for ad- 
mission to the association; and support 
of the American Legion program to con- 
script wealth along with man-power in 
the event of war. 


** Not in Social Studies Edition. 
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Abroad Minded: VI 


By Fortie Monroe 


“(BWXHERE can’t help being slums 

wherever there is a city. As long 
as people are crowded in a small 
area, they are bound to lack light, 
and play space, and ventilation, and 
the other things that make a decent 
house.” 

I was told this with great earnest- 
ness by a young lady who had pre- 
pared a special paper for the class on 
the subject of housing. The garden 
cities of England, and the housing de- 
velopments of Vienna, Frankfort, and 
Stockholm, as well as the several con- 
structions launched by the New Deal 
had all been discussed in the course. 
Obviously, here was the answer to the 
girl’s contention, but she dismissed it 
on the grounds that these develop- 
ments were socialistic, or, as she put 
it, unnatural. 

It appeared that the only thing to 
do was describe a community which 
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from its original conception avoided 
the evils of speculation in the values 
of crowded land. I described several 
towns I had seen in Denmark where, 
with a relatively high density of popu- 
lation, the people had maintained the 
highest housing standards that their 
technical development could create. 
It sufficed to indicate that decent 
housing may be as dependent upon 
the personal standards of the tenants 
as upon the system of land tenure. 
Denmark in recent years has become 
socialistic, to the extent that 90 per 
cent of the farms are cooperatively 
owned, but in this case it appears that 
the standard of living introduced so- 
cialization, and not vice versa. 


Above, English garden village near Bir- 

mingham, privately built. Middle, Co- 

operative apartments in Stockholm. 

Below, Public housing in Vienna, simi- 

lar to socialist apartments shelled in 
the Dollfuss putsch. 
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the Spy 


By Julian 








IANT Junkers and 

Caproni bombers 

soar over Madrid 
like angels of death. They 
swoop in unison, release 
massive shells, and tip over 
to regain their equilibrium. 
A geyser of dirt, smoke, 
and fractured stone shoots 
out with the percussion. 
The roar blasts the mar- 


caught short. Others run 
madly for shelter. 

The Rebel aviators know 
their destination. Their swooping has 
for its goal more than a few dozen 
victims who chance to be within the 
range of the explosion. Aerial bombs, * 
being expensive items of ordnance, 
must bring bigger returns. What the 
Rebels are after is clearly indicated 
by red circles neatly marked on their 
_maps, a red circle for each objective. 
These represent accurately the loca- 
tion of government arsenals and artil- 
lery concentration points. They mean 
meeting places of Loyalist officials, 
places where newspapers are being 
published or radio propaganda broad- 
cast. They signify the enemy’s nerve 
centers which must first be silenced 
before the Rebel troops can creep suc- 
cessfully into the heart of Madrid. 
Where was this information obtained? 
Through what channels did it reach 
the Rebel camp? 

The answer is, of course, from an 
organization of spies behind the gov- 
emment’s lines. From civilians, sol- 
diers, women, journalists, and even 
high ranking officers in key positions, 
valuable information had been com- 
Municated to the Rebels. The 
loyalists, according to recent dis- 
patches, have an equally efficient 
organization of spies in Rebel terri- 
tory. Some of them are women 
acting as nurses in military hospitals. 
It is leakage of this kind that often 
forces a government to take ex- 
traordinary measures with foreign- 
ets, correspondents, and others who 
have the making of potential spies. 
Nothing is so disheartening to an at- 
tacking force as to have its plan of 
attack anticipated by the enemy. 

Another illustration setting forth 
strikingly the uses of a spy service is 
found in yesterday’s newspaper. Hit- 
ler had decided to gain a foothold in 
ish Morocco and thus threaten 
France through the back door of her 
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War Spies and 


System 
Aronson 


African empire. Before he 
had a chance to move, 
news of extensive prepara- 
tions by General Franco 
for the reception of Ger- 
man troops in Ceuta and 
other ports of Spanish Mo- 
rocco reached General Au- 
gust Nogues, Resident 
General of French Moroc- 
co, through the facilities 
of the French espionage 
organization. Immediately 
France took the initiative 
and acted as if actual war 
had been declared. She mobilized her 
crack French Moroccan Army, order- 
ed the French fleet to steam towards 
Spanish Morocco in combat formation, 
and made ready to fire the moment 
one of Hitler’s soldiers stepped on 
Moroccan territory. The mobilization 
frustrated the coup, and Herr Hitler 
had to eat crow the next morning. 
Assurances of mutual respect were 
exchanged as a matter of diplomatic 
face-saving, but the whole world 


. Y. Times 


e written 
postage 


knew it was the French turn to laugh. 
why 


There is plenty of 
European governments 
are jittery over spies. 
From the moment the 
Versailles Treaty was 
signed, Europe reor- 
ganized its espionage 
and girded for the 
second world war. The 
regular army may fold 
its tents and evacuate, 
conscripts may be de- 
mobilized, but for spies 
there is no peace. Like 
Maginot lines and 
military alliances, they 
are counted as part of 
the preparedness sys- 
tem of every country. 

The individual spy 
we read about now 
and then must be 
reckoned as part of a 
highly complex sys- 
tem which over- 
shadows the spy him- 
self. The spy is not a 
prima donna singing her way into the 
confidence of a disreputable colonel. 
Nor is he a magician pulling fabulous 
plans out of a silk hat. The spy is a 
tiny cog in an elaborate machine con- 
nected with the war department of 
the country which he serves. As an 
individual, the spy is insignificant, 


reason 





Butterflies as sketched in the note- 

book of a secret agent who posed 

as an entomologist. 

ings of fortifications are masked 

in scratch code message concealed 
in each sketch. 


like any machine cog. But as a per- 
son supplying a particle of informa- 
tion toward completing the jig-saw 
puzzle of the enemy’s military power, 
he is part of a vast fact-collecting 


enterprise with numerous ramifica- 
tions. It is during a war that the 
Military Intelligence Service reaches 
its peak of activity. The best way to 
study the spy system is to turn back 
to the last war and observe its meth- 
ods there. 

The General Staff commanding an 
army is divided into two principal 
sections, Operations and Intelligence. 
The first conducts the actual cam- 
paign, supervises supplies and muni- 
tions, plans offensives and defensives, 
with the information furnished by the 
second. The Intelligence may be 
likened to the reporters on a news- 
paper staff. They go out and collect 
the news. The Operations resemble 
the editors who seize upon the infor- 
mation and interpret it into a plan 
of action. 

If, as Napoleon is reported to have 
said, an army moves on its stomach, 
the General Staff may be said to pivot 
on its Intelligence. It is the brain 
of the army. It warns of an impend- 
ing attack. It indicates the vulner- 
able points of the enemy. It describes 
the economic conditions behind the 
enemy’s front, the extent of food 
shortage, the discontent of the people. 
It assembles fragments of the enemy’s 
shells and, with the aid of ballistic 
experts, reconstructs what appears to 
be a new type of high 
explosive. If the 
enemy is rumored to 
be about to launch a 
new death machine, 
the Intelligence turns 
heaven and earth to 
discover information 
bearing on the inven- 
tion. The unpardon- 
able sin of an Intelli- 
gence Office is to be 
caught napping. 

Every piece of in- 
formation is important 
to an army. The great 
Hindenburg - Luden- 
dorf victory at Tan- 
nenberg during the 
opening months of the 
war was a triumph of 
German espionage. 
The slow speed of the 
Russian train maneuv- 
ers had been repeat- 
edly reported to the 
German General Staff. Samsonov’s 
army faced Hindenburg’s. But a 
second Russian army outnumbering 
the German was on its way to rein- 
force Samsonov. Taking into con- 
sideration the reported slowness of 
the Russian steam-roller, Hindenburg 
ordered every available piece of 
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Spies often obtain valuable information by getting 
jobs in enemy chemical or munitions plants. 


equipment to strike against Samsonov. 
And before Rennenkampf’s army could 
arrive to support Samsonov, the victory 
of Tannenberg was history. Samsonov 
was annihilated and the Russian reserves 
slaughtered. 

The report of no single spy is ever 
followed by action, even if it is rein- 
forced by documentary evidence. The 
spy may have been mistaken in his 
observations or he may have been in- 
tentionally deceived by the enemy’s 
counter-espionage department. It is 
essential that reports of different agents 
in the same sector of surveillance coin- 
cide before the Intelligence Service 
notifies the Operations Division. The 
colossal military machine dare not risk 
a conjecture founded on a single re- 
port and then find the attack launched 
at a different salient miles away. 


A Complex Machine 


The practice of checking one agent’s 
report against that of another has some- 
times resulted in spies’ claiming credit 
for an identical piece of information. In 
spy literature we come across three for- 
mer spies (Hugh C. Hoy, Dieudonné 
Lambrecht, and Bernard Newman) who 
either claimed credit or were given 
credit for warning the Allies of the 
historic Verdun offensive. As a matter 
of fact, all these and a dozen others 
may have given the alarm. It would 
only indicate that the German prepa- 
rations for the great offensive were so 
extensive that many spies had oppor- 
tunity to notice the undue activity. 

Sometimes a poorly trained spy ser- 
vice may lead the Operations Division 
into commiting suicide. Good spies are 
military scientists. They must recognize 
the insignia distinguishing the reserves 
from the regulars in the same division. 
They must know an artillery from an 
infantry officer. They must recognize 
trains carrying ammunition as distinct 
from trains carrying kitchen equip- 
ment. On short observation a good spy 
ought to be able to sketch trench lay- 
outs, airplanes, and munition depots 
But a poor spy is a menace. In the first 
round of the last war the French Second 
Bureau, in charge of intelligence, blun- 
dered badly. It had become demoral- 
ized at the time of the Dreyfus Affair 
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and still remained un- 
tried and inefficient when 
the war broke out. The 
Second Bureau received 
reports from its agents 
behind the German lines 
that 40 German divisions 
were being deployed for 
the first Battle of the 
Marne. The agents, alas, 
were mistaken in assum- 
ing that only first line 
shock troops would be 
used in the opening bat- 
tle and did not bother to 
distinguish between shock 
troops and reserves who 
bore the same division 
number and assembled in 
the same area. The up- 
shot was that General 
Joffre, instead of facing 
the reported 40 divisions, 
found himself up against 68! This error 
was the occasion for the famous taxi- 
cab brigade hurriedly mobilized to rush 
reserves to the French lines. If the 
Germans had not been stopped, another 
Sedan would have resulted. 
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Y. Times 


“The White Lady” 


The large-scale production of military 
intelligence can be accomplished only 
through division of labor. Like a fac- 
tory, each man is assigned to a definite 
task which he must constantly super- 
vise. In a Belgian field organization of 
espionage connected with the British 
Intelligence Service, the following roster 
was revealed by Captain Henry Landau, 
the man in charge of the organization. 
(In Secrets of The White Lady, by Cap- 


tain Henry Landau, G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons.) 

Direction and organizing staff....... 324 
Se SS ae 206 
NE Rd a ae Sie lace aes 368 


Couriers and “letter-boxes”........ 233 
Counter-espionage 
Auxiliaries 


This veritable battalion of spies worked 
as a unit under the nom de guerre of 
“The White Lady.” It was called upon 
to supply data respecting the arrival 
and departure of new troops, the condi- 
tion of the troops, the sector from which 
they came, the equipment and calibre 
of guns, the number of trainloads of 
men and machines passing a given point 
on a railroad, the emplacement of avia- 
tion fields and munition depots, and a 
variety of information too numerous to 
specify. Captain Landau’s requests from 
his headquarters in neutral Holland 
were relayed to the organizing heads in 
the field who sought out men and wo- 
men to volunteer as spies. This in it- 
self was a ticklish job. Trustworthy 
agents willing to risk their lives for a 
patriotic cause are not to be found hang- 
ing around street corners. The greatest 
care had to be observed in approaching 
people. 

The mounting of train-watching posts 
along railroads was considered the most 
valuable operation of the espionage ser- 
vice. Troop movements meant either 
new offensives or slackening of the de- 
fense for purposes of recuperation. The 
only way to keep count of numbers was 
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to tally all rolling stock destined for , 
particular sector of the front. It wag 
standard knowledge how many soldiers 
would make up a car and how many 
officers a de luxe coach. Twenty-foy 
hours a day the patriot and his family 
watched the trains roll by. Parents 
counted at night and the children ag. 
sisted during the day. Behind heavily 
curtained rooms they peered out on the 
tracks tallying the direction and the 
distinguishing features of each car. Their 
routine was as humdrum and gruelling 
as sweated labor in a clothing factory 
and they figured in no spy stories. 

Train reports and reports of itinerant 
spies were picked up by couriers or 
“postmen” who carried them toward the 
frontier. If the forged passes supplied 
them by the Intelligence were challenged 
on the road, the evidence for their con- 
viction was on their persons. Some 
couriers concealed the reports in cloth 
buttons; women couriers wore hats with 
double crowns; still others worked on 
the theory that concealment would even- 
tually be detected and it would there- 
fore be best to carry the reports loosely 
for quick disposition at the first oppor- 
tunity. A courier could circulate safely 
within a limited area because of the 
heavy guard stationed in the invaded 
territory. The route to the frontier was, 
therefore, divided up into several re- 
lays. Once arrived at a town, the cour- 
ier would drop off his reports at a 
“letter-box,” located in some café or 
tobacco store open to the public, where 
they were in turn picked up and for- 
warded until they reached the “letter- 
box” near the frontier. A courier might 
be apprehended while on his way from 
one “letter-box” to another. If so, it 
became a matter of vital necessity to 
isolate the box under suspicion in or- 
der not to compromise any more agents. 
“The White Lady,” for example, broke 
up the courier system into many inde- 
pendent units, each unknown to the 
other. In case of a raid, the couriers 
supplying one “letter-box” alone would 
be caught, and the rest of the organiza- 
tion would proceed along the remaining 
channels. 

To get the reports to Intelligence head- 
quarters meant crossing the frontier. 
This was the “hottest” passage to bridge. 
Day and night the military police guard- 
ed it with drawn bayonet. Day and night 
police dogs, Very lights, hidden field 
bombs, and high-voltage electric wires 
prevented most from getting through. 
Despite these tremendous , obstacles, 
frontier passages were cleared and main- 
tained throughout the war. Smugglers 
were hired at fancy prices to hustle re- 
ports across. Carrier pigeons were 
sometimes used. Boatmen bringing in 
food from adjacent countries could be 
bribed. Peasants with land adjoining 
the frontier might be prevailed upon 











.to throw messages over the electric wires. 


Where cash was the only inducement i 
getting men to cross the frontier, a little 
more cash might tempt them to betray 
their trust. The enemy’s counter-espion- 
age service was notorious for its gener 
ous rewards for any information leading 
to the arrest of spies. 

Spies divide themselves into two pril- 
(Concluded on page 28) 
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— Awards for boys 
in the United States 


Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild announces 
TWO competitions for 1936-37 


of which one is new and entirely different 


eee Four $5,000 University Scholarships 
eum $82 Cash Awards Ranging from $25 to $100 
mmm 36 Trips to the 1937 Guild Convention 
ee 922 AWARDS IN ALL! 


Here is the biggest and most 
interesting news that you have 
read in a long time. If you are 
from 12 to 19 years of age, you 
are eligible to try for a univer- 
sity scholarship, or for one of 


the many cash awards, or one 
of the all-expense-paid trips 
offered by the Fisher Body 
Craftsman’s Guild in these two 
competitions. 


There are TWO competitions THIS year! 


1. Napoleonic Coach Compe- 
tition 

The Napoleonic Coach project 
remains the same as it has been 
for the past 6 years. In it, you 
build a miniature model Na- 
poleonic Coach to the same 
specifications as in the past. In 
this competition forty-nine 
boys have won scholarships 
ranging from $500 to $5000 
during the past six years. This 
year, there are state and re- 
gional awards which add to the 
interest of the competition. 


2. Model Car Design Compe- 


tition 


The Model Car Design com- 
petition is new and will appeal 
to all of you who would like to 
try your hand at something 
different. You start from 
scratch here. All you have to 
do is fashion a miniature auto- 
mobile embodying your own 
ideas of motor car design. This 
competition has to do only with 
the outside appearance or de- 
sign of the car, 


So send in the COUPON at once 


The requirements are simple. Decide 
now whether you choose to build the 
Napoleonic Coach or a modern auto- 
mobile of your own design. Then fill out 
and mail the coupon for membership 
in the Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild. 

As soonas we hear from you, we will 
send you free of charge your member- 
ship card, the official Guild button, and 
all the scale drawings, specifications, 
and instructions you will need to con- 
struct either the Napoleonic Coach or 
the scale model automobile of your 
own design. 


FISHER 


in kducational Foundation 


BODY 


GENERAL MOTORS 
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These drawings, specifications, and 
instructions show everything to do in 
making your coach or car—step by 
step. You can’t go wrong. 


But the more time you have, the 
better job you can do. Don’t wait. Fill 
out the coupon now, tear it out, and 
mail it at once. 


There are no dues or fees. Guild 
membership and competitions are open 
to all boys in the United States between 
the ages of 12 and 19 inclusive. 
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$80,000 in Scholarships, 
Cash and Trips. 922 Awards 
1 


Napoleonic Coach Competition 
216 Awards, Cash Value, $32,650 


Grand National Awards 


TOTALS 
1 Junior and i Senior, 2 Scholarships 
GEES GOOD Ve ccescssccesocccss $10,000 
Ist State Awards 
1 Junior and 1 Senior, in each of the 
48 states and District of Columbia 
BLOOD CBOR .nccccccesccccccssecs . $9,800 
2nd State Awards 
1 Junior and 1 Senior, in each of the 
48 states and District of Columbia 
STB GOR ccccccccccceseses . $7,350 


18 Regional Awards 
A trip to the 1937 Guild Convention for 
9 Juniors and 9 Seniors. 


2 
Model Car Design Competition 
706 Awards, Cash Value, $47,350 
Grand National Awards 


1 Junior and 1 Senior, 2 Scholarships— 


CRSSS GEOR cccccccoceccoceesess $10,000 
Ist State Awards 
1 Junior and 1 Senior in each of the 
48 states and District of Columbia 
et GE cocenddceosecetauusee ..» $9,800 
2nd State Awards 
1 Junior and 1 Senior in each of the 
48 states and District of Columbia— 
eee GO. 2k 6o060600660000600800006< $7,350 


3rd State Awards 
1 Junior and 1 Senior in each of the 
48 states and District of Columbia— 


$50 each ‘ $4,900 
Four cash awards of $25 each for both 

Junior and Senior in each of the 48 

states and District of Columbia $9,800 


18 Regional Awards 
A trip to the 1937 Guild Convention for 
9 Juniors and 9 Seniors. 


Rules and Regulations 


In both competitions, the following regulations will 
prevail. Boys 12 years old or older, and not yet 16 
on September 1, 1936, compete in the Junior divi- 
sion. Boys 16 years old or older, and not yet 20 on 
September 1, 1936, compete in the Senior division. 
All boys within these age limits are eligible for 
Guild membership. There are no dues or entrance 
fees of any kind. Each member shall receive, with- 
out charge, an Official Guild membership card and 
button, and a full set of Guild drawings and instruc- 
tions. The Napoleonic Coach competition closes 
August 2, 1937 at midnight. The Model Car Design 
competition closes July 1, 1987 at midnight. 















Craftsman’s Gui 


Name 


Address 


I was born on the 


FISHER BODY CRAFTSMAN’S GUILD 
8-165 General Motors Bidg., Detroit, Michigan. 


Gentlemen: Spense enroll me in the Fisher Body 
d for 1987 in the 

C1) Napoleonic Coach Competition. 
LJ) Model Car Design Competition. 


Also please send me my official membership card, 
button, and full instructions, free of charge. 


City — State 









day of. . = 


Be sure to check the class in which you wish to be 
enrolled. 
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THE MAN WHO COULD WORK 
MIRACLES. By H, G. Wells. (Pre- 
sented by Alexander Korda. Directed 


by Lothar Mendes. A London Film 


production, via United Artists.) 


What would you do if you had the 
power to work miracles? Perhaps you 
have thought many times what you would 
do if you had a million dollars. But a 
million dollars is as nothing compared to 
the power H. G. Wells gives his here in 
the ‘antastical film, The Man Who Could 
Work Miracles. 

Here you get an idea of the difficulties 
you would run into were you suddenly 
to become a miracle man, capable of do- 
ing anything you wished with the world 
and the people and things in it. 

Being a miracle man is not all beer 
and skittles. If, for instance, you decided 
to use your power to place a twenty- 
dollar bill in every person’s hand through- 
out the country this very moment, you 
would have the bankers down on your 
neck. If you decided that there should 
be no more war, the major generals, the 
admirals, the munitions makers and the 
host of lesser folk who like the pomp and 
fanfare of war preparations—all these 
people would want to annihilate you. Of 
course, you could make yourself invisi- 
ble and impervious to injury. But when 
you changed yourself back to a human 
again, life would be made very unhappy 
for you. 

These miracles, and many others too 
numerous to mention, are all worked be- 
fore your eyes in this entertaining and 
thought-provoking film. For the part of 
the man who works the miracles, Pro- 
ducer Alexander Korda and. Director 
Lothar Mendes have chosen Roland 
Young, and a happy choice it is indeed. 

As the film opens we see three god-like 
beings sitting somewhere along the Milky 
Way, discussing the ignorance and stu- 
pidity of the humans down on earth. 
One of these god-like fellows suggests 
that some person on _ earth—anyone 
picked at random—be given the power 
to do whatever he desires to make the 
world a better place to live in. Agreed, 
they spot George McWhirter Fotheringay 
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FOLLOWING 
THE FILMS 


(Roland Young), a timid, self-effacing 
draper’s clerk in a big London depart- 
ment store. 

Fotheringay discovers that he possesses 
some magical power when, sitting in a 
tavern drinking with his cronies, he re- 
marks how exciting it would be if a 
person could have the power to work 
miracles. For instance, if “he could make 
that lamp turn upside down without go- 
ing out by simply saying, ‘lamp, turn 
upside down and don’t go out.’” Mr. 
Fotheringay having innocently said this, 
the lamp slowly but surely turns upside 
down, and Mr. Fotheringay and all pres- 
ent are properly astounded. Mr. Fother- 
ingay becomes so excited that he shouts 
for the lamp to fall down, and it does so 
with a crash. Whereupon the innkeeper 
kicks Mr. Fotheringay out into the night. 

He goes home and ponders over the 
strange event, and it occurs to him to try 
to make his own lamp do things. He 
succeeds. He also makes the chairs and 
bed rise in the air, and brings them down 
again, this time slowly and safely. 

Next day at the store he tries his power 
on several of the salesgirls, healing one’s 
sprained arm, and removing all the 
freckles from another’s face. He soon be- 
comes known for his power, and the 
manager of the department store wants 
him to use it for the exclusive benefit of 
the stockholders of the store, and not for 
the benefit of all people everywhere, as 
is Mr. Fotheringay’s desire. 

This is the beginning of the conflict 
between the humanitarian desires of Mr. 
Fotheringay and the more conservative 
and material interests of the people of 
wealth who now come into his life. This 
conflict is peppered with many amusing 
incidents, and Roland Young is just the 
actor to make the most of them. His sup- 
port is excellent all the way through— 
from his three celestial benefactors to 
the stuffy old judge who resented hav- 


George McWhirter Fotheringay 

(Roland Young) working one of 

the lesser miracles in the H. G. 
Wells comedy-phantasy. 


ing his collection of swords and arma- 
ments changed into agricultural imple- 
ments. 

In the end Mr. Fotheringay allows his 
own newly developed sense of self-im- 
portance to get the better of him. He 
summons all the statesmen, financiers, 
economists, educators—leaders of al] 
walks of life from all over the world— 
to a meeting to tell them what they 
must do to make the world a happier 
place for all people. He cries out against 
the leave-things-as-they-are attitude 
Somebody starts protesting, but Fother- 
ingay answers that he will have it his 
own way. He threatens to make the 
world stop turning if they don’t obey 
him. They dispute his power to do this, 
and he accepts the challenge. The build- 
ings fall, and everything is chaos, whirl- 
ing in space. Mr. Fotheringay also whirls, 
but while whirling it occurs to him to 
order things back to normal, This he 
does, and his next move is to annul his 
own extraordinary power. 

The three god-like beings up in the 
Milky Way are seen again, discussing the 
experiment. Looking down toward earth, 
one says to the others: “They were apes 
only yesterday. Give them time.” 

On this ray of hope, we fade-out with 
Mr. Fotheringay, visible and vulnerable 
back at his favorite tavern, drinking hs 
beer like any ordinary mortal. 


SEA DEVILS. (RKO. Produced by Ed. 
ward Small. Directed by Ben Stoloff.) 


Sea Devils has Victor McLaglen in it 
as a roistering, fighting, drinking, two- 
fisted he-man of the sea and so far so 
good. There’s no one does these things 
better. He is doubtless the head tough- 
guy in Hollywood when he puts his mind 
to it and when the direction and scrip! 
give him the chance. Witness The In- 
former. But Sea Devils falls short of the 
requirements by a good margin except 
for the two good and melodramatic epi- 
sodes which make up the last half of the 
film. The fight on the iceberg and the 
ensuing episodes are good; and so are 
the hurricane scenes which end the pic- 
ture with a breeches-buoy rescue on one 
of New England’s wildest nights. The 
film is dedicated to the United States 
Coast Guard and does well by the men 
who stand ready to risk any danger to 
safeguard the ships at sea. 

The love interest is played by Ida 
Lupino, McLaglen’s daughter in the play. 
The fight interest is kept alive through- 
out by Sailor Preston Foster who falls 
in love with Ida much against her father’s 
wishes. Silliest shot: McLaglen spank- 
ing a plump blonde in a saloon. 


Swing It In March Time 


Most interesting episode of the latest 
March of Time is about the Birth of 
Swing which turns out to be Old Friend 
Jazz under a new name. Researchers 
have even dug up the original Dixie- 
land Jazz Band famous for their “new 
kind of music” in 1916 to prove that 
swing is jazz and jazz is swing. Other 
two episodes: “Enemies of Alcohol,” and 
“Father of All Turks’—Mustapha Kemal. 
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Who’s Who 


IN THE NEWS 


SELF-MADE MAN 


When he was a boy in England, Wil- 
liam “Bill” Morris wanted to be a sur- 


n. But the poverty of his family | 


made this boyhood 
dream impossible, 
and he went on to 
become Britain’s 
greatest automobile 
manufacturer. To- 
day, “Bill” Morris 
is known as Baron 
Nuffield. And as a 
sort of tribute to 
his early dreams 
Baron Nuffield has 
been giving away 
anywhere from 
$100,000 to $500,000 


MORRIS 








yearly to hospitals and medical centers. | 


More recently, the auto king broke 
all previous records by giving Oxford 
University $6,250,000 for the founding of 
a great medical research institution 
When he heard that it might take $10,- 
000,000 to build the kind of an institution 
he wanted, the Baron raised his bid to 
$10,000,000 while University officials 
blinked their eyes. 

While all Britain was still recovering 
from the rapid-fire events leading to the 
abdication of King Edward VIII and the 
accession of King George VI to 


the | 


throne, Baron Nuffield opened his purse | 
again. He announced a gift of $10,000,- | 
000 to help the unemployed, poverty- | 


stricken people of the depressed areas in 
Wales, as an expression of his good will 
toward the new King. He followed this 
move by turning over a block of stock in 
his company worth over $10,000,000 for 
the benefit of 15,000 of his workers. 

All of this giving has not scraped the 
bottom of Baron Nuffield’s purse. He is 
worth at least $100,000,000. 


STRAIGHT “A” 


The solemn atmosphere of the Supreme 

Court of the United States makes a great 
impression on all visitors. And the sight 
of the nine black- 
robed Judges, who 
sit in a row behind a 
long high bench in 
the high-ceilinged 
chamber, sometimes 
causes young law- 
yers to collapse. 
Such was not the 
experience of Spe- 
cial Assistant At- 
torney General 
Charles Edward 
Wyzanski, Jr., 30. 
This young attorney 
presented brilliant arguments in defense 
of the Wagner Labor Relations Act. 
_ He argued for forty-five minutes, reel- 
ing off facts, figures and quoting para- 
2 and page number of previous cases 
This 






aN 
> 


WYZANSKI 


out referring to notes at any time. 
performance made even the nine 
ices sit up and stare. 
A small, slender, dark-haired man who 
s carefully, Wyzanski was gradu- 
ated from Harvard ten years ago with 
highest scholastic honors. 
Wnior year he won the grand prize in a 
newspaper current events contest. He re- 
ceived his law degree in 1930 and in 
became a solicitor for the Depart- 
ment of Labor. He is a member of Phi 
Beta Kappa, honorary scholastic frater- 
tity, and belongs to the Harvard Clubs 
i Boston, New York, and Washington. 
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he OLD DUTCH 
COPY CONTEST 


CLOSES MARCH 315° 


65 other valuable prizes 
cad 


2 special School Prizes 





Here’s all you do: 


Write not more than 100 words of advertising copy for the 
Old Dutch advertisement that is reproduced below. 


You still have time to win a fine prize in this interesting Old Dutch contest. 
Try your skill at writing an ad. The headline is there—you just write the text. 
You'll find lots of ideas in Old Dutch advertisements and in our booklet, 
“Cleanliness Thru the Ages.’’ Ask your Mother for suggestions. 


66 PRIZES AND 2 SPECIAL SCHOOL PRIZES. ist, $50 in cash. 
2nd to Sth, 15 jewel, yellow gold, Elgin strap watches, retail value $32.50 
each. 7th to 16th, Parker pen and pencil sets, retail value $7.50 each. 17th to 
65th, Parker mechanical pencils, retail value $2.50 each. Special—Webster's 
International Dictionary in 3 volumes to the school attended by the winner 
of the first prize and to the school sending in the most entries. 





| Contest open to all registered high school 
students except families of employes of 
The Cudahy Packing Company and of its 
advertising agency. 
2 Your copy must be original; it must men- 
tion at least one specific use for Old Dutch; 
it must contain not more than 100 words. Write 
your entry on the back of an Old Dutch 
Cleanser label (or reasonable facsimile) and 
sign it plainly with your name and address 
and name of school attended. Elaborate en- 
tries will receive no special consideration. 
Contest closes midnight, March 31, 1937. 
All entries must be postmarked prior to 


CONTEST RULES 


the decision of the judges will be final. Entries 





that time. In the event of ties, duplicate 
prizes will be awarded. Contest is subject to 
all provisions of Federal, State and Local 
regulations. All entries become the property 
of The Cudahy Packing Company to be used 
as they see fit. No entries will be returned nor 
will any correspondence be entered into. 


Entries will be judged by a special com- 
mittee appointed by the SCHOLASTIC, and 


must be sent to the Old Dutch Contest Boord, 
Scholastic Magazine, 250 E. 43rd St., New 
York City. Winners will be notified by mail at 
the earliest possible date. 














OLD oy nt 


AND CUTS YOUR CLEANING TIME IN HALF 





Write 100 words of copy for this aduer- 
chhectiuely sett Old Dutch to the consumers 





THIS INTERESTING BOOK WILL 
HELP YOU WIN—SEND FOR IT! 


‘Cleanliness Thru the Ages’’ tells you how 
modern science developed Old Dutch, the supe- 
rior cleanser that cleans quicker, goes further 
and doesn’t scratch because it’s made with 
Seismotite. 

TEACHERS: This book tells the story of man’s 
struggle against dirt from early Egyptian days 
down to modern times. Ideal for classroom study 
in connection with history, English and domestic 
science courses. The “Copy Contest’’ makes an 
interesting project for the entire class. 

OLD DUTCH CLEANSER 

Dept. SC248, 221 N. La Salle St., Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me “Cleanliness Thru the Ages,” for 
which |! enclose 3c to cover mailing and handling costs. 


OEE 
Address 


City 


State = 


School a i 


















































































HE hand guided by the brain 
i has been a mighty instrument 
in the development of man to 
his high plane of economic and indus- 
trial efficiency. Since man’s most 
primitive stage the hand has been 
employed as a means of both liveli- 
hood and self-preservation. 
Discoveries at Cnossus prove that 
in prehistoric times the bare fists 
were used in a sport to be later 
known as pugilism. This sport is al- 
leged to have been invented by 
Theseus, a legendary hero. 
Boxing, in which the Greeks of 
the fifth century participated, 
was similar to the older sport 
but differed from it in that the 
contestants used hand protec- 
tors called Caestus. The word 
pugilism is often used today 
synonymously with boxing. 
The hand protectors used in 
Greek boxing of the fifth cen- 
tury were of two types, one 
used in practice consisting of 
strips of raw hide running down 
the forearm and over the back 
of the hand, tied under the 
palm and leaving the fingers 
bare. The raw hide strips were 
of different lengths, many 
reaching to the elbow in order 
to protect the forearm when 
guarding heavy blows. The 
other, used in contests, was 
more formidable, and were in- 
tended to serve as much more 
than protection as you can see from 
the drawing herewith. The strips on 
the back of the hand were covered 
by small metal balls sewed to the 


Boxers today protect their hands with 
soft bandage under the glove. Six feet 
of bandage is required. 
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The Hand in Boxing 


By Spike Webb 


Boxing Coach, Naval Academy, Annapolis 


leather. Sometimes heavy nails were 
used in place of the metal balls. 

After the fall of the Roman Em- 
pire, boxing seems to have vanished 
as a sport among civilized nations 
with but a single exception. At the 
English county fairs the sport was 
practiced slightly, but pugilism as a 
distinct sport began to revive towards 
the end of the 17th century 

Jack Broughton, the father of Brit- 





The Caestus, hand protector and weapon, 
used by early Greek boxers. 


ish pugilism, is given credit for in- 
venting the boxing glove in 1741. Re- 
productions of “The First Rules of 
the Prize Ring” which were signed 
August 16, 1743, show the contestants 
equipped with boxing gloves or “muf- 
flers” as they were called, but they 
were used only during practice or by 
amateurs. All championship and pro- 
fessional bouts were fought with the 
bare fists. The hands were toughened 
by “pickling”—allowing them to soak 
in strong salt water and tan bark. 
Pugilism gradually lost favor. The 
last bare fist combat was fought at 
Richburg, Mississippi, on July 8, 1889, 
between John L. Sullivan and Jake 
Kilrain. 


Protecting the Hands 


A boxer’s hands are his most use- 
ful tool both defensively and offen- 
sively. He must take particular pride 
in their proper care and protection; 
for if they are not im the very best 
of condition much of his efficiency is 
lost. He may possess ability, con- 
fidence, speed, and aggressiveness but 
if he lacks hitting power, he is minus 
a powerful weapon. 
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To protect the hand properly, the 
individual should have at least a 
slight knowledge of its bone struc. 
ture. There are 27 bones in the human the 
hand and eight of them can be found oT 


in the wrist, arranged in two rows of inju 
i 








four each. These wrist bones are ond 
called the carpal bones. The five ont 
long bones that form the hand proper, _ 
that is, the palm, the back of the _ 
hand and the thumb to its web, are sm 
called the metacarpal bones. The re- _ 
maining 14 bones form the dage 
fingers and the thumb from its - 
web to its tip. Each finger has oy 
three bones and the thumb has " 
two. These bones are called a 
phalanges. Let us consider the ao. 
strain on the hand in boxing = 
When hitting with the clenched 
fist, the blow falls directly upon 
the end of the long bone (meta- To 
carpal). In looking at the hand 
clenched fist from the palm locati 
side, the line crossing the wrist bone 
just below the thumb corre. due t 
sponds with the junction be- the h 
tween the upper and lower row ag 
of the wrist (carpal) bones and | 
Feeling along this line from the form 1 
thumb side towards the center, tf 
a bony protuberance will: bk the v 
noted. This is a wrist bone that One ¢ 
is frequently injured. It is broke 
called the scaphoid bone. Going is the 
further along the same line to - « 
the little finger side, another drop | 
wrist bone can be felt. This is an- elbow 
other bone that is often injured and often ; 
is called the pisiform bone. The which 
second line running across the wrist due tc 
corresponds to the junction between Se 
the ha 
must 
} cover 
the bi 
jury is 
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shown the completed bandage. 
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the forearm bones 
and the upper end 
of the first row of|- 
wrist bones. Al- 
though the amount 
of motion between 
each of these wrist 
bones is slight, col- 
lectively they allow 
the hand its wide 
range of motion. 
The possibility of Saws 
injuries to the Bones of the Hand 
hands in boxing are “* bones) “""O*F 
many and usually ” — 
severe but to a cr 
great extent can be 
prevented by properly applied ban- 
dages, keeping in mind the type of in- 
juries that are most common and the 
position of the various hand bones. 
But the boxer must also have a well- 
grounded knowledge of the proper 
position of the body, arm and hand 
while blocking and delivering blows. 














(long 





Common Injuries 

To the beginners the most common | 
hand injury is a sprain or even a dis- | 
location of the joint between the long | 
bone and the phalanges of the thumb | 
due to not keeping the thumb close to | 
the hand. (See drawing above.) The | 
wrist bones may also be injured easily 
and both the scaphoid and the pisi- | 
form may be broken. The whole wrist | 
may be sprained at the point where | 
the wrist bones join the long bones. | 
One or more of the long bones may be 
broken, usually at its middle where it 
is the thinnest. Most of these injuries | 
are caused by allowing the wrist to | 
drop below the straight line from the | 
elbow to the knuckles. Hard hitters | 
often suffer from sprain of the muscles | 
which hold the long bones together | 
due to the spreading of the bone when | 
the blow is delivered. 

Despite all precautions injuries to 


) the hands may still occur, The injury | 


must be carefully diagnosed to dis- | 
cover the location and the extent of | 
the break or sprain. While the in- | 
jury is healing the boxer must be kept | 
from actual contact work. He may 
ishadow box, skip rope and work on | 


tthe pulleys but must be kept away | 


fom sparring sessions until the injury | 
hends. 


Bandage Rule 
You may recall that before the Joe | 
buis-Max Schmeling bout in New| 
Mork last June there was consider- | 
ble to-do over the amount of band- 
Be Joe Louis wahted to put on his 
ands. He wanted to add a few feet of | 
andage to the legal limit of 6 feet of | 
fauze and 2 feet of surgeon’s tape, and | 
mm previous bouts he was permitted | 
to do so, his opponents being will- | 
ing. But Schmeling would not con- | 
sent to the special privilege for Louis. | 


MARCH 13, 1937 











NOTRE DAME’S 


ATHLETIC 
TRAINER 


Eugene 
“Scrap Iron” 
Young says: 





‘I have found from long experience that ripe ba- 
nanas are an excellent food for athletes. Bananas 
are not only nourishing and readily digestible, 
but they are a splendid source of food-energy.” 








RAINER Young knows what he's talking 
~ about. For years he has been getting the 
famous Notre Dame “Traveling Irish” teams in 
condition—and keeping them there. And when 
he recommends tha: bananas be included in the 

diet of athletes, he’s merely preaching 
what he practices. 



















Include bananas in your training diet 
lists. Bananas contain vitamins (A, B, C 
and G), essential minerals, supply quick 

: and lasting food energy, and are easily 

3 digested. When golden yellow—flecked 
with brown—they’re fully ripe and at 
their best for flavor and nutrition—one 
of Nature’s finest foods. 


























UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 83-13-37 
Educational Department 

1 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 

Gentlemen: 

Please send me a free copy of your valuable booklet 
“How To Make That Team.” 





















Name 





Address 


City State 








PUT BANANAS ON YOUR DIET LISTS 

















, SOCIAL STUDIES 
iGnpests 


The unrelenting quest for facts, which 
is the backbone of the social studies, 
may degenerate into aimless accumula- 
tion if it is not guided by a social philos- 
ophy. In a recent study of the attitudes 
of teachers, it was indicated that the lack 
of a social philosophy created some glar- 
ing contradictions in their beliefs. Since 
this study also showed that the teachers 
who were best informed were the most 
consistent and progressive, it may be 
that the growth of knowledge helps the 
growth of a social faith. 

The search for a social faith is even 
more pressing in some respects than the 
hunt for data and statistics. Many stu- 
dents have said, “I have all this informa- 
tion: what does it mean? what shall I 
do with it?” For their answers, they 
have turned to religion, to history, to 
the classical writers, and to nature. 

In recent years, there has been a pop- 
ular tendency to look for guidance to the 
bio-chemo-physical laboratories. Just 
as the discovery of evolution supported 
the idea that our form of life, for better 
or worse, must change, experiments with 
a few free-wheeling electrons strengthen 
the notion that we have the power to 
plan or control that change. In the 
smallest known physical forms, scien- 
tists seem to detect evidence of free will. 

A young worker at the Rockefeller 
Foundation, Wendell M. Stanley, has per- 
formed a recent experiment which may 
rank him with Darwin or Morgan for 
the light he throws on the nature of life. 

Other explorers in this remote fron- 
tier of science, at the University of 
Texas, at Upsala in Sweden, and in the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, have 
pooled their findings with Dr. Stanley 
to map a scientist’s conception of genesis. 
George W. Gray tells the story in Har- 
per’s for February: 

“Perhaps the nearest we can come to 
a definition is to say that life is a stage 
in the organization of matter. . . . Elec- 
trons, protons, and neutrons join to form 
atoms—but their organization is too 
primitive to permit any behavior recog- 
nizable as life. The atoms joins to form 
molecules of simple compounds—water, 
salts, carbon oxides—but again the 
grouping is too primitive to operate in 
ways that class as animate. From these 
simple molecules, more complicated ones 
are synthesized in nature’s unresisting 
crucible—sugars and other carbohy- 
drates, fats and more intricate hydro- 
carbons. And somehow, in the melee, 
atoms get joined together in the distinc- 
tive patterns known as catalysts, of 
which the enzymes are a special class. 
The primitive catalysts may fabricate 
the first amino acids. Out of these essen- 
tial acids they build the first proteins, 
simple ones at first. Proteins associate 
with other proteins; eventually they join 
as sub-groupings of larger molecules to 
form what we imagine to be the first 
genes; chains of the giant molecules 
link up as chromosomes; specialization 
develops; co-ordination evolves; the 
ability to duplicate, to divide, to mul- 
tiply, to enter into a dynamic equilib- 
rium of continually moving material and 


” 


forces—life! 
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Scholastic Awards Deadline Looms 


Student writers, artists, composers! 


By the time you receive this issue of Scholastic the deadline for the 1937 
Scholastic Awards will be only a week away. Final closing date for entries in the 


literary and art divisions is March 15. 


Deadline in the music division is March 20, 


Remember that there is more than $10,000 in cash, scholarships, and other 


prizes at stake in this huge educational competition! 
Don’t let such a splendid opportunity slip past you. 


share. 


Make sure you get your 
Shut your eyes for a 


moment and just imagine what a thrill it’s going to be to see your name listed 
among the winners when Scholastic’s Student Achievement number is published 


May 1, 1937. 


your pencil drawing. But that’s not nearly all. 


Maybe you'll also see your short story in print or a reproduction of 


Think of what satisfaction you'll 


get out of knowing you've excelled in a contest in which thousands of high school 


students from one end of the country to the other competed. 
that handy cash and those much-coveted scholarships. 


Then, there’s always 
Maybe this is your year, 


Maybe your work submitted to the Scholastic Awards judges will open up a less 


rocky road to a life-career for you. 
in the past. It can happen to you! 


It’s happened to several other Awards winners 


For full list of prizes and rules for the literary and art division see the October 


3, 1936, or February 6, 1937, Scholastic. 


see the January 30, 1937 issue. 


For full details of the Music Division 


Mail Music entries to: Music Division, Scholastic Awards, Chamber of Commerce 


building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Mail Art entries to: Art Division (same address) Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Mail Literary entries to: Literary Committee, Scholastic Awards, 250 E. 43d 


St., New York, N. Y. 





Boy Dates Girl 


(Continued from page 16) 


ence. Over-tipping is unwise, often 
for your pocketbook, as well as for 
the service. 

Usually ten per cent of the bill is 
the amount of tip for restaurant 
checks over one dollar. For a bill under 
that amount, 10 or 15 cents for one 
person, 20 or 25 for two. If relations 
between you and your pocketbook 
are strained, there’s always an auto- 
mat, an over-the-counter lunch stand, 
or a self-service cafeteria around the 
corner, and you can have fun hand- 
ing yourself the tip. 

Tipping is a nuisance and an im- 
position. But as long as owners un- 
derpay waiters, hat-check attendants, 
taxi drivers, porters, bell boys, et al. 
the practice will no doubt continue. 
In Europe the matter is greatly sim- 
plified by the practice of adding 10 
per cent to your bill as a service 
charge. It is always 10 per cent, and 
you never are in doubt as to it, as 
long as you know your decimals— 
which are the same in any language. 

If you make so bold as to attend a 
night club, ten per cent of the bill is 
always acceptable to the waiter, and 
in checking wraps twenty-five cents 
is the tip expected. Prices are high 
at night clubs in the big cities. Also. 
they have a way of “padding” your 
check—that is, making you pay more 
than you should for what you have 
ordered. Always insist on seeing a 
menu containing prices before order- 
ing anything anywhere. Many after- 
dark dining and dancing places have 
a “minimum check” policy. That is, 
if the minimum is stated as $1.50 per 
person, you have to pay at least this 


amount, even if you have only a sand- 
wich and a dish of ice cream. 

Because you have paid the price of 
admission, don’t think you own the 
hotel and all its furnishings. Towels, 
writing paper, pens, ashtrays, glasses 
and water pitchers are placed in the 
room for your use while there, not to 
distribute as souvenirs to your friends 
back home. 

Hotel rates are usually by the day, 
which ends, according to hotel time, 
at six P.M. Prepare yourself to be 
packed and out of the room by that 
hour, unless you have made some ar- 
rangement with the manager to per- 
mit you to stay until train time. Your 
bill may be paid an hour or so before 
you leave, or as you check out. Bet- 
ter pay slightly in advance of the 
hour, if you intend to argue over such 
things as outside telephone items 
(usually 10 cents per call), for time 
and trains wait for no man. 


When—and How 

“Driving down Friday—can’t wait 
to see you,” wires Juliet to her coun- 
try-cousin Carrie in response to a 
week-end invitation, leaving Carrie’s 
mother very much up in the country 
air as to how many chops for lunch, 
and Carrie herself flopped on the sofa 
wondering about Mary Jane’s bridge 
foursome. 

Julie could have saved her hostesses 
much worry by letting them in on the 
secret of the hour (barring accidents) 
of her arrival. On the other hand, 
she may be giving Carrie tit-for-tat. 
Invitations are sometimes just a3 
vague as such answers. 

Both invitations and _ responses 
should be definite. It’s as easy to 
write “plan to come Friday after- 
noon and stay over Sunday” as to 


SCHOLASTIC 
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suggest “for the week-end.” It is 
also wise to include in the invitation 
some idea of possible entertainment 
for the visit. Juliet will be em- 
parrassed if she arrives with nothing 
but sports clothes in her bag and finds 
a dance to be the main event. And, 
likewise, Carrie will be upset if Julie 
is ready to be all dressed up, when 
there is no place to go except on a 
picnic. 

If transportation involves train or 
bus travel the hostess might suggest 
convenient schedules, and the reply 
should give a definite indication as 
to which will be followed. Carrie 
should, by all means of kindness, let 
her prospective guest know what 
procedure to follow when she arrives 
at the station. She often sighs who 
only sits and waits. 


House Guest or House Pest? 


After you have once accepted an 
invitation, you are at the mercy of 
your hostess. No matter what the 
suggestion for entertainment look as 
though you're raring to go, not ready 
for a stretcher; and, if there are a 
few idle moments, don’t work yourself 
into a lather over nothing. 

Make yourself the kind of a guest 
who is ready to do and dare anything 
a hostess desires, but don’t clutter up 
the place with your presence. You 
can sense the situation when it would 
be better if you suddenly remem- 
bered to write a letter, or read a book, 
or take a snooze. 

Try not to interfere with the ordi- 
nary running of the household. Press 
your dresses and suits when you are 
sure it is convenient for the house- 
hold. Be on time for meals, especially 
breakfast and let all your other 
actions be guided by the convenience 
and comfort of your host and hostess. 
You can usually count on them setting 
the pace in this respect. 

If there is no servant, you (Juliet) 
might clean your own room, arrange 
the flowers, fix the salads for supper, 
or set the table. You (Romeo), might 
build the open fire, run errands or do 
any odd job about the house. You 
are not expected to do any of these 
things, but your welcome will be long- 
wearing if you do. 

When you pack to go on a visit be 
sure to take your personal belongings. 
Your hostess should not be expected 
to furnish powder puffs, cleansing 
tissues, shaving brushes, razors, or 
toothbrushes. These should be neither 
borrowed nor loaned, and, when you 
prepare to go home, pack everything 
you own. 


B. and B. Letters 


When you reach home, send no wires 
of “letter follows.” Write your note 
of appreciation, and send it by mail, 

sooner the better. “Bread and 


butter” letters can make or break a 
guest’s reputation. If they are cut 
and dried, your hostess will think 
either that you are ungrateful, or 
that you didn’t enjoy your visit. 
Make them sincere and simple; say 
“thanks,” but say something else; de- 
scribe your trip home, what had hap- 
pened while you were away, or your 
family’s comments on the length of 


butter your bread further by writing 
notes to each one. 

Make your notes expressive, but 
don’t gush. “I had a grand time with 
you and your family” may be a little 
tame but it is more believable than 
“You were an angel pie to let me park 
on your housetop and every moment 
was heavenly.” Besides, letters and 
autographs and silly expressions have 





your over-stay (provided they’re fit 
to write). If any of your hostess’ 
friends entertained in your honor, 


a way of trailing you through the 
years. Who wants to be called “Miss 
Angel Pie—aged 60?” 




























































WHEN 44 INCH WOULD MEAN 
AN ERROR OF LOO cFeer: 


oe re 
a i 


THE mighty new bridge between San 
Francisco and Oakland, California, 
gave the telephone company a difii- 
cult problem. For the route of the 
bridge was across the path of eleven 
underwater telephone cables. They had 
to be moved. 

To find the precise location of the 
cables, Bell System engineers first 
chose three triangulation points. Then 
they hooked an electrical noise mak- 
ing instrument to the shore end of 
a cable. 

With engineers and observers 
aboard, a barge steamed through 
San Francisco Bay dragging a detec- 
tor along the bottom. Men with ear- 
phones listened in. When the detector 
was directly over the cable, they 


heard the noise at its loudest — and 
signaled to observers who read sex- 
tants which they kept trained on the 
triangulation points. 

Over 500 such sextant readings had 
to be recorded on a chart of each 
cable’s length. An error of 4 inch on 
the chart would have caused the work- 
men who moved the cables to grapple 
fruitlessly 100 feet from where the 
cables actually lay. 

But there were no errors. All eleven 
cables were moved with speed and 
accuracy — and without interrupting 
a single telephone call. That, after all, 
was the chief desire of the 
Bell System—to keep the . 
telephone serving, in spite 


of all difficulties. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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prints, now important for identifi- 

cation, can in the future be made 
to tell something of the heredity, char- 
acter and health of a person and his pos- 
sible criminal tendencies, members of the 
American Orthopsychiatric Association 
learned at a recent meeting in New York 
City. 

First results of research on this prob- 
lem were reported by Dr. John A. Lar- 
son, assistant director of the Psycho- 
pathic Clinic of the Recorder’s Court, 
Detroit. Dr. Larson examined the finger- 
print patterns of 3,254 mental disease 
patients at Eloise State Hospital, where 
he is attending neurologist. He found that 
the distribution of arches in the finger- 


) rims, nos may find that finger- 














Testslubes uli clescopes 


By Science Service 


print patterns was consistently lower in 
the group of patients suffering from 
schizophrenia (split personality) than in 
groups suffering from other kinds of 
mental disease. 

Great caution must be used in drawing 
conclusions from these findings, Dr. Lar- 
son pointed out. Although he examined 
thousands of fingerprint patterns, the 
mental disease classification of the pa- 
tients had not been completed so that the 
number of cases analyzed was small for 
research of this type. 

Earlier studies had convinced Dr. Lar- 
son that fingerprint patterns obey the 
laws of heredity. Closest resemblances 
were found in a pair of identical twins. 
Although fingerprints are different for 
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PRIZES! 


Find the mistakes 
in this picture— 
and win $25.00! 
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1. Anyone under the age of twenty-one may 
compete. 

2. Study the scene above and list on a sheet of 
paper the mistakes you find in it. State each 

carefully and clearly. ith your fist submit a com- 

pleted sentence totaling 30 words or less, start- 

ing with the words, “I like Planters Peanuts 

because”... . 


3, Each contestant may submit more than one 

entry. Send empty Planters Peanut bag or 
wrapper bearing a picture of Mr. Peanut with each 
entry, or send a hand-drawn facsimile of the label 
on the wrapper showing Mr. Peanut. On top of 
first page write your name, age, home address, 
city and state. Fasten the bag, wrapper or picture 
securely to your entry. 
















Read These Rules Carefully 





4. Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, 19th 

Floor, 250 East 43rd St., New York, N. Y., to 
arrive by midnight, April 26, 1937. No entries ac- 
cepted after that date. 


5, Prizes will be awarded to those submitting cor- 

rect and complete lists of the mistakes in the 
picture, and whose statements are considered most 
accurate and suitable for advertising and publicity 
use. . 


Judges’ decision is final. Winners will be an- 
nounced in Scholastic, May 22, 1937 issue. In the 
event of a tie for any prize offered, a prize identi- 
cal with that tied for will be awarded each tying 
contestant. 
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each individual, members of a famj 
have certain similarities in their finger. 
print patterns. Racial similarities an 
differences might also be found, Dr. Lay. 
son believes, so that it may be possibj 
in the future not only to identify a per. 
son by his fingerprints but to determin. 
his race and family connections. 


CONOMIC leadership of the nation, 
EK is passing from the machine build. 

er to the scientist and the new 
plane of progress begins where the plane 
of the machine age stops, declared D; 
C. M. A. Stine, vice-president of E | 
du Pont de Nemours & Company ip 
charge of research, in a recent address x 
the University of Cincinnati. 

Great as has been the material progress 
and improved standard of living unde 
the age of machines, he stressed, there 
has been a definite limitation to the 
progress to be achieved as long as man 
was limited to materials produced by na- 
ture. Thus, he pointed out, the rubber 
tree does not produce latex so that man 
can have his automobile tire or any other 
one of rubber’s many reputed uses. 

The new era of progress has come 
with the strides of-chemistry in creating 
synthetic materials which strive not only 
to duplicate natural materials but fre- 
quently excel them in valuable prop- 
erties. Typical, Dr. Stine emphasized 
was the start of the rayon industry in 
attempting to duplicate silk. Real eco- 
nemic progress has been achieved, he 
added, however, only since chemists de- 
veloped rayon and synthetic fibers for 
their own merits and found that fabrics 
could be produced which excel wool, sik 
and cotton in many respects. 

The horizon ahead, he indicated, is 
limited only by man’s search for knowl 
edge and its application. He added: 

“This new ability of man to create, and 
the new vision it has given us, in tum 
is creating a new economy—an economy 
that is putting wealth, in the true sens 
of greater enjoyment of life, within the 
reach of millions who never before knew 
it, that is creating new opportunities for 
work, new leisure, new health. Above 
all it is creating new knowledge in the 
light of which almost nothing stands a 
impossible.” 

In a closer linking of chemistry and 
medicine, Dr. Stine foresaw vast im- 
provements in health and better control 
and treatment of disease. Linking chem- 
istry and agriculture will yield benefits 
to the farmer who now loses a dollar 
for every one he makes because of plant 
pests, weed growth and plant diseases. 
Agriculture’s annual losses from these 
causes total something like $6,500,000, 
a year, said Dr. Stine. 

“There need be no fear of science 
becoming the tool of commercialism, a& 
some seem to think,” Dr. Stine con 
cluded. “On the contrary, the wide- 
spread and growing invasion of industry 
by scientists is a wholesome sign. The 
scientists of our industrial research lab- 
oratories are the same men who, 2 
years or so ago, found opportunities for 
work only in our universities and schodls, 
or perhaps in the medical profession, # 
in some relatively obscure scientific bu- 
reau of the government.” 
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. taal The Snob All the anger and irritation had left Problems in Living 


; him; there was just a desperate 
reir finger. (Concluded from page 4) anxiety in his voice as he pleaded, By Marjorie S. Watts 


arities anj “Please forgiv I’v ight t 
as —- : t give me. I’ve no rig ° 
d, Dr. Lar. They were at the door and going ou talk to you like that. I don’t know 


be possible to the street. As they walked in the : , 
tify a per. sunlight, in the crowd moving slowly oe ™ cnn ’ oe 16. The Cigarette Habit 
; ; very, very - 
ee down the street, he was groping for ag soon ean hans m0 eh Saye 
. words to describe the secret thoughts Don’t rashes aa ‘in a deft and practised manner and is 


he had always had about her. “I’ve a bit skeptical of Evelyn’s somewhat 
always known how you'd feel about He had never talked to her so oyer-emphatic assurance that she was 


th ae : 

hine — people I like who didn’t fit into your brokenly, and his sincerity, the depth trying it and doesn’t intend to do it 
a the a private world,” he said. of his feeling, began to stir her. While again. Evelyn is fourteen, pale, under- 
e the plane “You're a very stupid person,” she She listened, feeling all the yearning weight, irritable. 

eclared Dr said. Her face was flushed now, and_ in him, they seemed to have been sae 

nt of E | it was hard for her to express her brought closer together, by opposing Ask Yourself: 

ompany in indignation, so she stared straight each other, than ever before, and she 1. Why does Evelyn try to hide the 
| address at ahead as she walked along. began to feel almost shy. “I don’t truth from her adviser, whom she knows 


know what’s the matter. I suppose to be friendly? Should she dismiss the 


. >y never talked in this way, one 
al Progress They had never talke mde 4 we're both irritable. It must be the adviser’s interest by simply saying that 
ving under and now they were both quickly weather.” sh aid. “But I ot the matter is not her affair? 
ssed, there eager to hurt each other. With a flow —— = “ = = : 
a - . angry, John.” 2. How can the adviser show the girl 
ion to the of words, she started to argue with ’ Sach din dient Gk bm ee 
mg as man him, then she checked herself and He nodded his head miserably. He 7 a a oo a So 
iced by na- said calmly, “Listen, John, I imagine longed to tell her that he was sure f eee eganas _ sate 
the rubber atan taal of my company There’s she would have been charming to his or a girl's postponing cigarettes at four- 
o that m y : teen Have these any support from 
> ome aa no sense in having tea together. I father, but he had never felt so medical authorities? 
| uses. think I'd better leave you right here. ri agen — — rah apg her tee 4. Are there any arguments for this 
has come “That’s fine,” he said. “Good after- = ’ aol ad — he E. oe es id postponement based on good taste? In 
in creating noon.” e wante most in t e world woul what respects would you like to see 
ve not only “Goodbye.” slip away from him, yet he kept good taste enter into the matter of smok- 
ls but fre- “Goodbye.” thinking, as he would ever think, of ing, for everyone? 
able prop- She started to go, she had gone two his father walking away quietly with 
we ee paces, but he reached out desperately his head never turning. Try This: 
Real eco- sagged omen a eg nyo Reprinted from Now That April’s Here, What is the most vivid way of per- 
‘hieved, he ened, and preadcing, ease dont 80, by Morley Callaghan, copyright, 1936, by suading Evelyn that this smoking prob- 
1emists de- Grace. permission of Random House, Inc. lem deserves genuine thought? 
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_ DARNOEST — GEE - Clears up Adol 
Stine con- I SURE HOPE we FTER the start of adolescence—from 
the wide- | | SOUNDED ALL RIGHT ‘ ‘ +i about 13 to 25—important glands de- 
of industry paltry... velop. This disturbs the entire system. The 

: The | 7“ skin gets oversensitive. Waste poisons in the 
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TEACHERS 
PET 
CEREAL 


Kellogg’s Rice Krispies are the favorite 
cereal of teachers and pupils alike. 





Their super-crispness appeals to every 


one! Just listen to them crackle! 


Ready to serve. 
and easy to digest—you can recom- 


mend these toasted rice bubbles to | 


children of all age groups. 


All grocers sell Rice Krispies. Made 
by Kellogg in Battle Creek. 
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SAPLINGS 


This anthology of high schoo! creative 
writing—poems, essays, stories, etc.— 
is the final product of Scholastic 
Awards. For young writers and classes 
ui composition it is an unparalleled in- 
spirational force. 1936 “Saplings” ready 
for immediate delivery. A few copies 
of “Saplings” (1928-1935) still available. 
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READING MENUS 


By May Lamberton Becker 


These “chats about much-loved books 
new and old” originally appeared in 
Scholastic in Mrs. Becker’s book review 
column. 116 books are represented 
with biographical sketches of the 
authors. A lively guide-book to worth- 
while reading. Ambitious students will 
treasure it through life 


Bound in Cloth: $1.50 
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War Spies 
(Concluded from page 18) 


cipal groups, patriots and professionals. 
To the first belong the spies sent into 
Canaan to search out the Promised Land, 
Nathan Hale, Karl Lody, and the hun- 
dreds of train-watchers and couriers we 
have mentioned. The second group in- 
cludes schemers like Major Redl, head 


| of the pre-war Austrian secret service 


who sold out to the Russians; the beau- 
tiful Mata Hari of moving-picture fame; 
Dr. Edward Bancroft, friend and con- 
fidant of Benjamin Franklin who, in- 
cidentally, acted as agent for the British 
government; Major Esterhazy, the scoun- 
drel in the Dreyfus Affair, and the re- 
cently freed Switzes. For this second 
group a fat pay envelope was the only 
consideration. 


Qualifications 


Patriot spies are really soldiers out 
of the line. If there is an opportunity 
for training, they are taught a number 
of things to increase their usefulness to 
their country. In time of peace the army 
knows with fair accuracy its probable 
enemies. France and Germany have no 
doubts about each other. The Intelli- 
gence Service must have ready a number 
of men who are perfect linguists, who 
know the topography of the enemy’s 
land, the railroads, the customs, the sol- 
dier slang, the enemy’s military organ- 
ization, and such random bits of news 
as a native alone would be likely to 
possess. This capacity to simulate is 
tested by throwing a member of the 
Intelligence into a detention-coop for 
prisoners. If he mixes perfectly with 
the prisoners, cracks their jokes, refers 
to their home-cooking as though he 
had eaten nothing else, he can pick up 
stray bits of information from them that 
would under normal questioning never 
be revealed. After this initiation the spy 
may volunteer for richer game. An im- 
prisoned officer resembling him in 
height and manner may be singled out 
and sent away to a different camp. The 
spy then enters the shoes of the prisoner 
and proceeds to “escape.” He has a new 
identity to act. All the identification 
papers, personal photos of the prisoner’s 
family, and a couple of excellent for- 
geries are his. He is now either dropped 
by a parachute into the enemy’s coun- 
try or climbs the electrified wire in in- 
sulated boots and gloves. Once over, 
only his wits can save him from a spy’s 
funeral. 

The Kirov assassination of last year 
revealed a fantastic episode in Polish 
espionage bearing on the practicality of 
exchanged identities even over a ten- 
year period. In April, 1920, Marshal 
Pilsudski marched his Polish army into 
Kiev. The Bolshevik army under Trot- 
sky then drove him back so fast that 
he required the help of the French to 
prevent Warsaw from being taken by 
the Reds. With the Red Army went a 
young Ukrainian communist named Ko- 
nar. This Konar was captured by the 
Poles, stripped of his documents, beaten 
into surrendering information about his 
background and habits, and then taken 
out and shot. Exit the real Konar. A 


Polish spy named Poleschuk stepped inio 
Konar’s shoes, took his papers, and re- 
turned to the Ukrainian Soviet as the 
escaped “Konar.” He returned amidst 
the chaos and delirium surrounding the 
birth of the Soviet Republic, was ac- 
cepted heartily as a brave fighter, and 
given a job in a Soviet office. “Konar” 
had ability. .He impressed his superiors 
by the ardor of his politics and the 
efficient dispatch of his office duties. Fin- 
ally he became Assistant Commissar of 
Agriculture for the U.S.S.R. with a place 
on the Central Committee, the supreme 
authority headed by Stalin. 


Directed Espionage 


From his Commissar’s office in Moscow 
“Konar” directed the Polish espionage 
organization in Russia. The garnered in- 
formation he transmitted to the Polish 
military attaché who sent it to Warsaw. 
In 1931, he married a Russian girl and 
decided that it no longer paid to carry 
on dangerous espionage activity if you 
are going to raise a family. But the 
Poles refused to permit him to resign 
from their service. They had a good 
agent and they were going to keep him 
theirs or else disclose his secret to the 
Soviets. That, of course, would have 
meant death. “Konar” kept quiet. 

One day at a meeting of communists 
in Moscow, “Konar” was introduced to 
a Ukrainian member who had known 
the real Konar for many years. After 
a polite exchange of words, the Ukrain- 
ian reported his suspicions to the GP. 
U., the Soviet Secret Police, and “Ko- 

ar” began to be trailed. Pretty soon 
papers for the Polish attaché were seen 
leaving his office. And pretty soon “Ko- 
nar” confessed his crime and was quietly 
executed. The high position he held in 
the Soviet bureaucracy made it impera- 
tive to hush up the treason. It might 
have undermined faith in the govern- 
ment. Only with the assassination of 
Kirov and the wholesale execution of 
suspects did the story come to light in 
one of Louis Fischer’s articles for The 
Nation, as evidence excusing the severe 
punishment of spies in Russia. 












Germans Skillful 


Many narratives testify to the audacity 
and superior training of the German 
spies in the last war. They had to depend 
or their staff of trained agents penetrating 
the enemy’s Front and somehow estab- 
lishing official connections. A German 
spy found occupation in the British 
censor’s office in London for the dura- 
tion of the war. A German spy was in- 
terpreter to the French court martial for 
trying spies. Another German officer 
served for two and a half years as a 
French officer. A fourth, Major Franck, 
used to dress up as a British staff of- 
ficer on a tour of inspection and wander 
about behind the Palestine front. Once 
he entered an artillery regiment and or- 
dered the colonel to muster his men for 
a dress review! These rare exceptions 
only prove the rule that most spy work 
is dull and dreary. It is enlivened, not 
by the romantic adventures of a char- 
acter in E. Phillips Oppenheim, but far 
more often by the doubtful pleasure of 
being caught and shot for one’s country. 
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Round Jable 


The Round Table ‘is open to all un- 
dergraduate high school students inter- 
ested in creative writing. All manu- 
scripts should bear the name of the 
writer, age, school, city, state and 
teacher’s name, and should be addressed 
to Round Table Editor, Scholastic, 250 
E. 43rd St., New York City. 


Achilles’ 


(After reading about Odysseus in 
Hades conferring with the spirits of the 
great heroes.) 

Rather would I be a man unknown, 

Vassal to one a fool and coward-hearted, 

Than rule with jeweled sceptre and with 
crown 

All of the shadowed dead that be de- 


parted. 
Rather would I lie unloved, unmourned, 


Tossing upon a bed of grief and pain, 
Than here to march before the host of 


Lament 


ghosts, 
Though all the kings in Hades were my 
train. 
Mark my words, Odysseus, mark them 
well: 
There is no life within the gates of 
Death, 
Within these same dark walls you, too, 
shall dwell 
A phantom like a wisp of Night’s own 
breath. 
—Diana Farnham, 14, 
Anna Head School, Berkeley Calif. 
Miss Edith A. Mereen, Teacher. 


Ulrica’s Song on the Death of 
Front-de-Boeuf 
(After reading Ivanhoe) 
He is dying, false knight, 
May his death be in pain! 
May his prayers be unanswered; 
May his screams be in vain! 


May he lie there in torture, 
Unheeded his cries; 

May none know if he lives, 
None care if he dies. 


May his footsteps be wiped 
From the face of the earth; 
May his name be erased, 
And forgotten his birth. 


May the priests by his bedside 
Be Terror and Dread, 
And for the last blessing, 
My curse on his head! 
—Diana Farnham. 


Next Morning 


Thea.alarm clock seemed to push 
its unwelcomed ring right into my 
ears. It kept ringing. Arleen had a 
peculiar clock. We couldn’t stop the 
alarm. It had to keep ringing until 
the spring ran down. But then per- 
haps that was fortunate. It kept us 
from going to sleep again, and it 
awakened the kids in the next cabin. 
Arleen’s was the only clock in that 
Whole camp with an alarm that 
worked. Mine got a cold under the 
en window and had stopped the 
second night we were there. I 
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couldn’t get it started again, so I 
junked it. I guess all the rest of the 
old clocks in camp went west the same 
way mine did—over the bank. But 
not Arleen’s. Her’s could take it. 
And it could also dish it out in the 
shape of a loud noise at a quarter to 
six every morning. 

I snoozed for a minute after the 
alarm had run down, but I was afraid 
I'd go to sleep again, so I started 


getting up. The rest of the kids had | 


slept through all that noise. I glanced 
over at them. Gennie lay on her 
stomach with her face buried in her 
pillow, the blankets pulled up over 
her ears. Gennie is the soundest 
sleeper I know. She was always the 
first one in bed at night and the last 
one up in the morning. She slept as 
well on our straw tick as she did on 
her feather bed at home. 

I looked over on the other bed. 
Sylfy was all doubled up in a knot 
with a silly little smile on her face— 
probably dreaming about Cleet. And 
I couldn’t see Arleen behind the big 
bump Sylfy made in the blankets, 
but I knew she was there because I 
heard her soft snoring. 

I rolled my share of the blankets 
back and slid down toward the foot 
of the bed. In berry-picker lan- 
guage, bed means a once discarded 


spring stretched between four thin | 


boards and supported by a couple of 
two-by-fours, a chunk of 
firewood, and an apple box. 
When my feet met the 

shivered. Little pieces of 
made the bottoms of my feet feel 
warm when I stepped on them. 
There were always bits of straw on 
our floor. No matter how many times 
a day we swept it, more straw fell 
out of the ticks. Some of them fell 


into the cracks between the ship-lap | 
boards and remained there to add to | 


the decoration of our floor. 
I went over to shut the window. I 


could hear the river’s continuous roar | 


more plainiy as I looked out. It was 
cold and there was‘a light fog over 


the valléy. We wouldn’t start very 
early. The bushes wouldn’t be dry 


till after seven. 
I took the stick out of the window 


and let it slide down. The spot was | 


still on the curtain where Gennie 
had killed a moth. I put the stick 
back in its daytime place on the floor 
and hurried into the kitchen to start 
the fire. 
—Dot Larson, 

West Seattle H. S., 

Seattle, Washington, 

Belle McKenzie, Teacher. 
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Boy, AM | LUCKY ! MY OLD PEN 
FLOWS LIKE NEW SINCE | FILLED 
IT WITH QU/WK. 





NEW INK MAKES A PEN 
A SELF-CLEANER 


Thus Your Pen Can’t Clog 
—Always Writes Like New! 


If Spilled on Clothes, Quink Washes Right Out 


Listen, fellows—here's a new Kino of ink 
called Parker WasHasie Quink. If you spill it 
at home or school, soap and water will remove it 
without trace from hands, clothes, rugs, etc. 
Slick, eh? Well, listen— 

The Parker Pen Company spent $68,000 to 
develop Quink to guard the famous Parker Pens 
from inks that clog. It contains a secret in- 
gredient that dissolves sediment left in your pen 
by old-style inks. Makes any pen—a Parker or 


+ any other—work like a charm. 


Then, too, Parker Quink dries so fast you can 
throw your blotters away—dries On Paper 31% 
faster. Yet it resists evaporation, hence won't 
dry in a pen. Quink is made two ways—Wasn- 
ABLE and PERMANENT 

Tell your Mother about Wasnaste Quink 
and get a bottle today at any store selling ink. 
And tell Dad about PerMaNgentT Quink for 
office use—it’s permanent as paper— won't 
wash out or fade out. Both kinds are rich, 
brilliant—never watery—and make your hand- 
writing look swell. 15c, 25c and up. 


Pa she r 
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¢* BIG PIN ano Ring CATALOG 


. New Class, School,Club Pins and Rings f = 

7 . Silver Plated, 35c ea; Gold Plated 40c . B 
% ea. Sterling, 50c ea. Special Prices om 12 Wu A 
or more. Write today for large 65 page iMlustrated > 


catalogue of Pins, Rings, Charms, Keys and Medals. 


THE ROBBINS CO. Factory No.5,ATTLEBORO, MASS, 





a RINGS $([2° 

SEAS Free Catalogue 

pe Club pins 

Pin No. C15 Silver plated $1.50 per 
Boz. Gold Plated $2.50 per 
Sterling Silver $3. per doz. 

Ring No. A515 Sterling Silver $12.00 per Doz. 
ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE CO., 112A Fulton St 
New York, N. Y. 
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i> ). §. Government Jobs 


Start $1260 to $2100 a Year 


cs «¥ 5 Many 1937 appointments. Men— 
. women. Dependable jobs. Write 
immediately for free 32-page book, 


with list of many positions and 
particulars telling how to get them. 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. B-254 Rochester, N. Y. 


5 A # G E i Physical Therapy 


of Boston University 56th year. 4 yrs. H. 8. required. 
4-yr. degree course. Unusual camp instruction. Catalog. 
Erast Hermann, Dean, 44 Everett St.. Cambridge, Mass. 








College of 
Physical Education 




















Whose Birthday? 


(Famous Anniversaries ) 


March 13 


JOSEPH 
PRIESTLEY 


(1733-1804) English 
chemist and Uni- 
tarian clergyman. 
Especially celebrated 
as the discoverer of 
oxygen, 1774. 


March 14 


VICTOR 
EMMANUEL II 
(1820 - 78) First 

king of United Italy, 
grandfather of the 
present king (III). 
Worked for ecclesias- 
tical and economic 
reforms. 


March 15 
ANDREW JACKSON 


(1767-1845) Fiery 
hero of New Orleans, 
7th President. Sup- 
ported the tariff de- 
mands of the indus- 
trial East, but op- 
posed the Bank of 
the United States. 


March 16 

JAMES MADISON 

(1751-1836) 4th 
president. Gave pos- 
terity its only com- 
plete record of the 
sessions of the Con- 
stitutional Conven- 
tion. 


March 17 
ST. PATRICK’S 
DAY 


On this day the 
Irish people through- 
out the world honor 
their great national 
Saint, who died 
March 17, 493 A.D. 


March 18 


GROVER 
CLEVELAND 


(1837 - 1908) 22nd 
and 24th President. 
Was Mayor of Buf- 
falo and Governor 
of New York before 
becoming President. 


March 19 


DAVID 
LIVINGSTONE 
(1813-73) Scottish 

missionary and ex- 





plorer who made 
“darkest Africa” 
known to the World. 
Author, Missionary 
Travels in South 
Africa. 


(Portraits by Samuel Nisenson) 


LAUGHS 


Whopper Department 

Out on the old family farm in Kan- 
sas, I had the most harrowing experi- 
ence of my life. We had just finished 
planting the corn crop when an excep- 
tional rain storm came along. It rained 
for a week! When it stopped and we 
ventured out we discovered that the 
corn was growing so fast that you could 
see it go up. This called for immediate 
shucking so that the corn would not 
grow out of reach. 

I was working so feverishly at this 
task that my overalls caught on an ear 
of corn, and before I could get loose 
I was hoisted off, ’way off the ground. 
Well, I screamed and hollered until one 
of the hands heard me. Everyone stopped 
work and set about chopping down the 
stalk. This job took three weeks. And 
to keep me from starving called for an 
ingenious scheme. My father shot bis- 
cuits to me out of a cannon.—Carney 
Silos, Topeka, Kansas.—World Digest. 

* 


Whopper No. 2 

I was a youngster vacationing in the 
Sierras with my grandfather. One day 
while he sat on the doorstep of his cabin, 
idly blowing smoke-rings, I was playing 
near some _ bushes. Suddenly, a big 
grizzly appeared and knocked me sprawl- 
ing. He was standing over my prostrate 
form, paws and jaws ready for business. 

Old Granddad was a fast thinker and 
straight shooter. But he didn’t have 
time to reach for his gun. So he just 
blew a ten-inch smoke-ring right over 
the bear’s snout. It jammed there and 
held his jaws shut. I scrambled to safety 
while the bear was endeavoring to claw 
the smoke-ring loose.—Joseph D. Frasca, 
South Wilmington, III. 

. 
Simple 

There was an earthquake recently 
which frightened inhabitants of a certain 
town. One couple sent their little boy 
to stay with an uncle in another district, 
explaining the reason 
for the nephew’s sud- 
den visit. 

A day or two later 
the parents received 
this telegram: 

“Am returning your 
boy. Send the earth- 
quake.” — The Look- 
out (Cincinnati, 
Ohio). 


The nursemaid tried 
to discourage her em- 
ployers’ eight-months- 
old son from thumb- 
sucking. 

“Don’t suck your lit- 
tle thumb like that,” 


she cooed. “You may 
need it some day to get 
a ride.’’ — Christian 


Science Monitor. 
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The barber-shop patron had settlg 
back comfortably in the chair. The ba. 
ber was applying the brush with gener. 
ous gobs of nice, fluffy lather. The dog 
to the shop opened and a small boy stu 
his head in and yelled: 

“Your house is on fire, Mr. George. 
wink!” 

The customer leaped from the chair 
dashed out the door and madly up the 
street for about three blocks, when he 
came to a sudden stop and exclaimed: 

“What the devil am I running for 
my name isn’t Georgewink!”—Classmate, 


A visitor was being shown around the 
asylum. A large room with twenty beds 
was reached, but the place seemed 
empty. 

“This is where the patients who were 
once chauffeurs are kept,” said the at- 
tendant. 

“But where are the patients?” asked 
the visitor. 

“They’re all under the beds examining 
the springs.”—Exchange. 


Diner: Have you any wild duck? 

Waiter: No, sir, but we can take a 
tame one and irritate it for you—The 
Richmond Rambler. 


Bill: Speaking about baseball, I’ve even 
got me a baseball dog. 

Jim: What makes you call him a bas- 
ball dog? 

Bill: "Cause he wears a muzzle, catches 
flies, chases fowls, and beats it for home 
when he sees the catcher coming.—Boy 
Life. 

7 


Tourist: Where will I find the bus for 
Pumpkin Corners? 

Native: On top of you if you don’t get 
out of the middle of the street.—Florids 
Times-Union (Jacksonville). 





E. Nof in The New Yorks 


“I don’t care what you say—lI’m cold!” 
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FLASH ENERGY caLLs 
FOR SHREDDED WHEAT! 


The quick, springy rise... the 
“roll over”...muscles strain- 
ing for that extra quarter- 
inch... 

When energy’s spent in a 
flash that way, you’ve got to 
have plenty on tap! And that’s 
where Shredded Wheat steps 
in—with a top-notch balance 
of the vital food essentials. It’s 
fast energy, too, because 
Shredded Wheat is simply 


whole wheat drawn into 


THE SEAL 






porous, highly digestible 
strands. 

Add flavor...and you've got 
some corking good reasons for 
marking up Shredded Wheat 
as a basic item on your train- 
ing diet. 
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BAKING 


W. F. HALL PRINTING CO. 


OF PERFECT 


Ask for the package showing the picture 


y of Niagara Falls and the red N.B.C. Seal 
A Product of NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


Bakers of Ritz, Uneeda Biscuit and other famous varieties 


MORE THAN A BILLION SHREDDED WHEAT BISCUITS SOLD EVERY YEAR 
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“MR. PEANUT” 
. . Pat. Of. 
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@wnen the afternoon is ended, and the 
thrills of the game are over—there’s anothet 
thrill awaiting you—that big bagful of de 
licious PLANTERS PEANUTS! For when 
you’re tired and hungry, nothing is so good 
to eat, nothing is so crisp and crunchy, 
nothing hits the spot like PLANTERS! 
They’re your taste’s biggest treat—and your 
nickel’s biggest buy. Try a bagful now. 
Remember, “MR. PEANUT” is on every 
package of PLANTERS. And he is on 
those big JUMBO PEANUT BLOCKS, 
too—the ‘‘tops’”” among peanut candy bars. 


PLANTERS PEANUTS 





